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FOREWORD 


RT  teaching  in  schools  during  the  last  fifty  years  has 
/  %  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  production  of  draughtsmen 

L - A  rather  than  of  students  with  some  understanding  and 

1  m.  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  qualities  concisely  sum¬ 
marized  as  “Art”  in  the  present  school  curriculum. 

The  substitution  of  the  term  “Art”  for  the  long-familiar 
“Drawing”  is  a  very  significant  one,  and  has  excited  in  the  minds  of 
many  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  and  no  little  apprehension  as  to  the 
wisdom,  feasibility,  or  value  of  attempting  to  give  such  instruction 
as  is  implied  by  the  new  designation  to  young  pupils  in  Higher 
Grade  and  Secondary  Schools,  especially  in  the  very  limited  time  at 
the  teacher’s  disposal. 

In  recent  years  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  gaining  first¬ 
hand  information  by  examining  the  work  produced  under  schemes 
of  study  for  the  Day  School  and  Leaving  Certificates  of  the  Scottish 
Education  Department,  supported  and  verified  by  test  exercises, 
and  I  am  fully  satisfied  not  only  that  Art  instruction  can  be  given 
in  such  schools,  but  also  that  it  is  being  given  with  a  large  measure 
of  success. 

No  one  will  suggest  that  all  children  to  whom  such  modern  Art 
instruction  is  given  will  profit  by  it  equally,  but  the  same  might, 
of  course,  be  said  of  “Drawing,”  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  subject. 
The  greater  scope  and  variety  of  the  schemes  now  put  forward  for 
Art  teaching,  however,  seem  to  me  to  afford  opportunities  for  the 
mental  and  artistic  development  of  a  much  greater  number  than 
could  ever  have  been  appealed  to  by  the  comparatively  rigid  limita¬ 
tion  of  school  work  to  drawing,  painting,  and  such  design  or  pattern¬ 
making  as  was  often  introduced  by  way  of  a  counter-irritant. 
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Obviously,  a  changed  outlook  necessitates  a  readjustment  of 
ideas  and  teaching  methods  which  may  well  prove  disconcerting  to 
older  teachers,  while  younger  ones,  setting  out  on  the  business  of 
giving  Art  instruction,  will  doubtless  feel  the  need  for  obtaining 
some  guidance  in  facing  the  problems  which  lie  before  them.  They 
would  all,  therefore,  be  well  advised  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  methods  set  out  in  the  following  chapters,  methods  which 
have  been  evolved  and  put  into  practice  with  great  success  by  the 
author,  whose  experience  should  prove  invaluable  in,  at  least, 
directing  them  on  the  way. 

Many  of  the  ideas,  if  not  new  to  artists,  who  evolve  a  working 
knowledge  of  them  through  experience,  analysis  and  comparison, 
are  certainly  novel  in  their  logical  sequence  and  application  to  the 
work  of  schools,  and  in  their  bearing  on  the  aesthetic  development 
of  the  young.  A  thoughtful  study  of  the  various  chapters  will  also, 
in  my  opinion,  amply  repay  Art  students  of  more  mature  years,  and 
give  greater  value  and  directness  to  many  of  their  efforts. 

As  there  can  be  no  finality  in  the  problems  associated  with  this, 
or,  indeed,  any  other  subject,  this  work  is  presented  as  an  aid  and 
stimulus  to  individual  thought  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  may  even,  by  arousing  disagreement  or  antagonism,  induce 
others  to  think  for  themselves,  and  so  further  the  cause  of  Art 
Education. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  everyone  could  or  should  adopt  in  their 
entirety  all  such  ideas  or  methods  as  are  suggested  in  this  volume. 
In  the  teaching  of  Art  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  difference  of 
opinion,  but  the  matter  of  chief  importance  is  to  secure  and  maintain 
the  interest  of  the  pupils,  without  which  any  scheme,  no  matter 
how  good  it  may  seem  on  paper,  will  prove  futile.  This  interest  can 
be  aroused  only  when  the  teacher  is  doing  work  which  appeals  to  him 
and  which  he  does  well.  If  he  adopts  any  branch  of  the  subject 
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half-heartedfy,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  the  fact  will  unfailingly  be 
reflected  in  the  work  of  his  students.  The  aim  of  modern  teaching 
is  to  train  a  student  to  be  creative  and  appreciative  rather  than  to 
be  a  mere  recorder  of  visual  impressions. 

Doubtless  such  a  radical  change  in  the  outlook  on  Art  instruction 
will  prove  disconcerting  to  many  who  have  settled  into  the  well- 
worn  groove  of  traditional  methods,  but  if  we  are  honest  with  our¬ 
selves  we  cannot  fail  to  admit  that,  though  changes  are  unsettling 
and  make  new  demands  on  us,  they  tend  to  keep  us  mentally  alert. 
Changes  and  movements  in  Art  have  this  in  common  with  those  of 
Nature — they  prevent  stagnation  and  decay. 

T.  D.  DUNN. 


Emeritus  Headmaster, 

The  School  of  Art, 
Dundee. 
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IN  this  book  I  have  attempted  to  describe  the  methods  which 
I  have  tested  in  my  own  teaching  for  seven  years.  Critics  of 
recognized  standing  have  been  favourably  impressed  and  have 
advised  their  publication.  It  is  impossible  to  summarize  every 
lesson  or  to  illustrate  every  exercise.  I  have  merely  given  a  bald 
outline  of  the  theory  and  tried  to  show  how  it  may  be  applied.  No 
particular  school  or  style  of  art  is  represented.  The  methods  are 
applicable  to  any  style  though  the  work  to  which  they  have  been 
generally  applied  is  in  the  so-called  Modern  style.  The  illustrations, 
many  of  which  are  examination  tests,  with  a  few  exceptions  have 
been  selected  from  my  students’  folios.  Among  them  may  be  found 
a  fair  proportion  of  “  Modern”  examples.  In  a  few  cases  the  ages 
are  given  to  suggest  a  standard  of  attainment  possible  at  that  age. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these  have  been  produced  by  a  few 
exceptional  pupils  in  the  class,  and  by  no  means  represent  the 
average  of  the  class. 

The  aim  of  these  methods,  as  stated  in  the  Introductory  Chapter, 
is  to  awake  the  aesthetic  consciousness,  to  develop  the  creative 
faculty  and  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  decoration  without 
loss  of  power  in  draughtsmanship  and  technical  ability.  I  have  found 
that  time  spent  in  composition  and  design  in  no  way  lowers  the 
standard  of  draughtsmanship.  On  the  contrary,  it  helps  to  increase 
it,  since  practice  in  arranging  masses  and  lines  gives  students  a  higher 
appreciation  of  mass-arrangement,  line-action  and  proportion  in  the 
human  figure  or  any  objects  set  as  drawing  exercises. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  schools  where  the  imitative  form  of  exercise 
has  been  exclusively  used,  these  methods  will  receive  a  fair  trial  and 
that  Drawing  will  give  place  to  Art.  These  chapters,  I  trust,  will 
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help  to  bring  about  this  change  although  they  are  by  no  means 
complete.  The  section  on  colour  is  the  result  of  quite  recent  experi¬ 
ment.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  psychological  research  in 
aesthetics  will  again  introduce  a  change,  perhaps  revolutionize  our 
art  room  methods. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  my  assistant,  Miss  Dorothy  Rose,  D.A.,  for 
her  help  in  experiments  and  in  the  selection  of  illustrations;  to 
Mr.  T.  D.  Dunn  for  his  “Foreword”  and  suggestions;  to  Mr.  W. 
H.  Andrew,  M.A.,  for  revision  of  the  proofs,  and  to  my  publishers  for 
permitting  me  the  maximum  number  of  illustrations. 

P.  S.  S. 
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Chapter  I 
INTRODUCTORY 

THE  controversy  into  which  the  Art  world  was  plunged 
on  the  presentation  of  “Rima”  has  exposed  a  very 
decided  fissure  in  the  field  of  Art  thought.  On  the  one 
side  stand  the  Realists,  on  the  other  the  Moderns.  The 
former  belong  to  a  school  which  has  influenced  all  artists 
in  some  degree  since  the  time  of  Phidias.  The  latter  are  specially 
influenced  by  Ancient  and  Oriental  Art,  with  which  closer  associations 
have  been  established  during  the  past  half-century  through  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  commerce  and  archaeological  research.  The  difference  between 
the  Art  of  Western  Europe  and  that  of  the  Ancient  East  is  precisely 
the  difference  which  is  dividing  the  world  to-day,  although  the  type 
of  Art  in  both  cases  is  Representational.  It  is  a  difference  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  aesthetic  impulse  is  allowed  to  influence  the 
work.  In  Western  Art  aesthetic  quality  has  been  subordinated  to 
realistic  effect.  In  Oriental  and  Ancient  Art  the  creations  are  a  direct 
response  to  the  creative  impulse  and  the  aesthetic  consciousness. 
The  Moderns,  similarly,  are  sacrificing  anatomical  truth,  realism, 
and  sometimes  technique,  in  a  desire  to  express  aesthetic  feeling  in 
line,  mass  and  colour. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  presents  a  problem  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Art  Teacher.  In  his  teaching  he  may  either 
favour  one  side  or  steer  a  middle  course,  presenting  what  in  his 
opinion  is  good  “in  both  schools.  The  latter  course  may  at  first  suggest 
itself  as  the  more  obvious  and  easy  to  pursue,  but  if  Art  teaching  is 
to  be  a  logical  process,  the  teacher  will  be  forced  at  some  stage  or 
other  to  take  his  stand  within  a  definite  camp.  He  will  be  compelled 
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to  consider  whether  training  in  drawing  with  anatomical  accuracy, 
in  drawing-techniques,  and  in  observation  is  of  more  value  to  present 
and  future  generations  than  the  development  and  expression  of 
aesthetic  consciousness.  He  must  consider  his  teaching  in  relation 
to  the  individual  and  the  world  generally.  Will  the  making  of 
accurate  drawings  of  objects  satisfy  the  desire  to  create?  Will  ana¬ 
tomical  truth  satisfy  the  aesthetic  feeling?  Why  should  the  training 
of  observation  be  the  duty  of  the  Art  Master,  and  what  is  he  to  train 
the  child  to  observe? 

Training  in  observation  and  accurate  expression  is  necessary, 
but  not  sufficient.  It  may  possibly  make  draughtsmen ;  it  may 
probably  not  make  artists ;  it  will  certainly  not  make  a  community 
appreciative  of  Art.  It  may  do  so  temporarily,  but,  being  merely 
a  substitute,  will  not  fully  satisfy  the  desire  to  create.  Each  teacher 
of  a  subject  may  train  the  pupils  to  observe  data  pertaining  to 
that  particular  subject,  but  purposeless  observation  can  only  lead 
to  confusion.  In  the  Art  Room,  however,  observation  will  be  trained 
correctly  in  observing  form,  shapes,  lines,  and  masses  which  are  of 
direct  service  in  composition.  Accuracy  can  be  maintained  consistent 
with  Art  form  and  composition.  To  the  artist  accurate  expression 
can  only  mean  the  direct  response  to  an  aesthetic  impulse,  not  a 
graphic  “inventory”  of  facts.  Verisimilitude  is  no  longer  a  criterion 
of  artistic  ability.  Art  is  a  response  to  feeling.  When  artists  will  feel 
form  and  express  it,  when  craftsmen  will  feel  form  and  fashion 
objects  after  that  feeling,  then  and  only  then  shall  we  again  have 
works  of  Art. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  developing  aesthetic  responsiveness  that 
an  Art  course  is  included  in  the  Secondary  School  curriculum.  The 
aim  is  to  make  each  pupil  as  fine  an  artist  as  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  be.  No  matter  into  what  trade  or  profession  he  may  move,  he  will 
carry  with  him  that  which  can  transmute  the  common  things  of 
everyday  life  into  works  of  art. 

We  shall  do  well  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  Ancients. 
Nothing  but  the  best  and  most  artistic  was  good  enough  for  the 
royal  household.  The  best  artists  fashioned  the  best  objects  of 
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Art  for  it,  and  seldom  was  more  than  one  example  of  each  produced. 
In  modern  times,  when  mass-production  is  so  easy,  may  not  our 
artists  design  the  finest  and  have  it  reproduced  a  thousand  times? 
That  will  be  possible  when  every  one  through  whose  hands  the  objects 
pass  is  able  to  appreciate  their  artistic  value.  An  artistic  community 
will  demand  artistic  productions.  Manufacturers  will  require  to  pro¬ 
duce  them.  If  Britain  is  to  keep  her  place  in  the  world’s  markets, 
then  every  article — needle-case,  aeroplane,  car,  or  yacht — must  be 
made  in  an  artistic  form  which  will  appeal  to  the  purchaser.  This 
standard  of  Art-quality,  I  am  convinced,  cannot  be  arrived  at  by 
“training  the  observation”  or  by  the  “development  of  accurate 
expression”  alone. 

The  exercises  in  the  following  chapters  are  set  primarily  to 
cultivate  aesthetic  responsiveness  and  to  give  scope  to  the  power  to 
create. 

The  first  section  is  an  introduction  to  “Composition,”  the  simpler 
parts  of  which,  “Development  and  Variety,”  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  by  pupils  of  the  First  Year  of  a  Post-Primary  course,  age 
ii— 12.  The  deductions  will  prove  ready  helps  to  composition.  The 
more  advanced  qualities  of  composition,  “Balance  and  Rhythm,” 
need  not  be  presented  till  later  years.  The  importance  of  considering 
background  values  and  the  initial  shape — rectangle- — as  part  of  the 
composition,  is  strongly  emphasized. 

In  composition  from  groups  of  objects  the  theory  of  the  previous 
section  is  put  into  practice.  The  forms  of  objects  are  accepted  as  a 
guide  or  theme  for  the  subdivision  of  the  rectangle.  Plenty  of  scope 
is  left  for  individual  interpretation  of  the  exercises  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  or  pupil.  Naturally,  First  Year  pupils  will  not  depart 
very  far  from  the  type  of  work  at  present  taught  in  the  Primary 
Schools,  for  the  conception  of  group-composition  as  an  assemblage 
of  shapes  within  a  rectangle  is  new  to  them.  With  care  and  study, 
however,  good  compositions  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  drawn,  and 
an  aesthetic  response  aroused. 

There  is  no  strict  order  for  presenting  the  various  sections  to  the 
classes.  That  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  The  first  few 
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lessons  on  Design  may  be  taught  to  pupils  at  a  very  early  age.  The 
whole  chapter  on  Design,  including  Notan  and  Colour,  with  Advanced 
Composition,  may  be  divided  into  a  six  years’  course,  one  term  per 
year  being  devoted  to  this  study. 

The  course  throughout  is  logical,  and  is  based  on  the  relationship 
of  the  elementary  masses  (page  37) .  The  teaching  of  later  years  is  a 
development  of  earlier  studies.  In  the  first  lessons  the  pupil  is  led 
to  the  discovery  of  facts  regarding  the  relationship  of  the  masses 
and  their  existence  in  historic  examples.  The  fundamental  truths 
are  then  readily  accepted  and  remembered. 

When  pupils  can  appreciate  “ resultant  shapes”  in  Group  Com¬ 
position  and  Design,  the  composition  of  landscape  will  be  developed 
easily.  The  presentation  of  “notan”  is  difficult,  because  it  must  be 
dissociated  from  light  and  shade,  while  to  a  certain  extent  it  may  be 
dependent  on  these.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  pupils  of  16, 
when  practising  pencil-drawing  and  etching,  will  begin  to  appreciate 
this.  Etching,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  craft,  offers  an  interesting 
method  of  developing  notan  quality. 

Figures,  in  figure-composition,  are  accepted  primarily  as  shapes, 
and  are  created  from  imagination.  The  shapes  are  then  composed 
as  in  former  exercises.  Difficult  exercises  comprising  figure  groups 
will  produce  better  results  after  a  study  of  “Abstract  Composition.” 
Here  representative  composition  is  developed  from  an  abstract  basis. 

I  make  a  plea  for  the  introduction  of  Aesthetics  in  the  Art 
course  of  the  Secondary  School,  and  the  following  chapters  suggest 
a  method  whereby  this  may  be  effected. 
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Chapter  II 
COMPOSITION 

TO  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  attributed  the  saying,  “An 
artist  who  goes  to  paint  without  a  theory  is  like  a 
mariner  who  goes  to  sea  without  a  compass.”  Many 
modern  artists  declare  that  there  are  no  laws  in  Art, 
and  that  they  paint  by  feeling.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  feeling,  like  everything  else  in  Nature,  is  itself  governed 
by  law?  The  laws  of  Art  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  aesthetic 
feelings.  This  is  readily  proved  by  the  way  we  react  instinctively  to 
any  infringement  of  such  a  law.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  compos¬ 
ition  will  not  make  an  artist,  but  experience  proves  that  it  is  an 
aid  to  better  expression  and  is  certainly  invaluable  to  students.  A 
study  of  the  laws  and  their  application  in  various  exercises  provides 
an  excellent  training.  The  mind  goes  through  a  process  of  reasoning, 
and  the  aesthetic  consciousness  declares  itself  in  harmony  with  such 
reasoning.  In  a  few  years  line-action  and  line-movements  are  drawn 
spontaneously,  and  the  student  is  able  to  visualize  subjects  for 
pictures  and  designs  in  terms  of  line-movements  and  masses.  When 
it  is  felt  that  a  design  is  unsatisfactory,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
composition  will  aid  analysis  in  tracing  the  fault  and  correcting  it. 
Teaching  becomes  much  more  logical  and  consequently  beneficial 
when  the  master  is  able  to  support  his  criticisms  and  corrections  by 
reasoning. 

As  the  following  methods  may  be  somewhat  novel,  lessons  in 
composition  for  children  of  12  years  of  age  are  presented  in  detail. 

In  the  exercises  under  the  heading,  “The  Development  of  a 
Rectangle,”  1  a  code  is  introduced  to  measure  the  spacing  of  the 

divisions,  e.g. - Exercise  I.  In  this,  variety  in  width,  and 

balance  are  easily  perceived,  and  when  sensed  seem  to  associate  with 
rhythm  in  dancing,  poetry,  and  music. 

1  A  rectangle  is  developed  when  its  size  is  apparently  increased  and  each  part  is 
of  value. 
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Pupils  of  the  First  Year  Post-Primary  (average  age  12  years) 
readily  grasp  and  apply  the  first  few  lessons  in  Form  Composition, 
and  are  capable  of  producing  group  compositions  of  high  artistic 
merit.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  method  in  the  Primary 

School  of  presenting  for 
drawing  a  single  object, 
the  young  pupils  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  appreciating  back¬ 
ground  values  and  resultant 
shapes,  but  by  repeated 
emphasis  on  these  factors 
in  a  composition  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  developed. 

direction  The  senior  students  con¬ 

sider  Development,  Variety, 
and  Balance  each  on  its  own 
merits,  applying  Develop¬ 
ment  with  Contrast  prima¬ 
rily  to  Poster  Composition,  while  Variety  and  Balance  are  carefully 
studied  in  Landscape  Painting  and  Mural  Design. 

CONTRASTS 

A  dot  is  the  easiest  thing  to  draw.  The  next  easiest — a  series  of 
dots,  which,  if  they  are  arranged  closely  and  in  a  fixed  direction,  will 
give  a  straight  line.  If  they  are  arranged  consecutively  but  moving 
in  no  fixed  direction,  a  curve  will  be  the  result.  If  arranged  closely 
and  indiscriminately,  they  will  form  a  surface  or  flat  mass .  These  are 
the  four  elements  which  contrast  in  pairs — the  dot  and  mass  in  size, 
the  straight  line  and  curve  in  direction.  (See  Fig.  1.) 

Contrasts  in  Size  and  Direction 

dot  mass  (size) 

straight  line  curve  (direction) 
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LAW  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  VALUE  OF 
CONTRAST 

From  the  accompanying  sketches  (Fig.  2)  it  can  be  deduced  that 
when  a  small  shape  and  a  large  shape  are  juxtaposed,  the  large  one 
appears  to  increase. 


ULM.MJU 

Vjuuuvr 

uuuuu 

u 

IL. 

Fig.  2 

The  second  tower  appears  taller  when  the  small  door  is  inserted, 
and  still  taller  when  a  figure  and  a  dog  are  drawn.  The  smallest 
object  tends  apparently  to  increase  the  size  of  the  larger  objects. 


Fig.  3 


Similarly  a  line  or  lines  may  influence  the  apparent  direction  of 
other  lines.  (Fig.  3.) 

A  straight  line  tends  to  increase  and  to  beautify  the  curvature  of 
a  curve.  (Fig.  4.) 
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Variety.  By  questioning  a  class  why  it  is  that  children  when 
travelling  by  train  like  a  comer  seat,  it  can  be  discovered  that  the 
variety  of  objects  seen  from  the  window  while  passing  sustains 
their  interest  and  gives  them  pleasure.  For  this  reason  also  they 
prefer  the  cinema  to  an  exhibition  of  lantern-slides.  So,  in  Art, 

to  sustain  interest  it  is  necessary  to 
have  variety  in  line-action,  shape,  tone, 
and  colour.  By  action  is  meant  the 
influence  that  one  line  has  upon  an¬ 
other  or  others;  that  is  to  say,  the 
two  or  more  acting  in  consort  have  an 
aesthetic  significance  which  is  non¬ 
existent  when  they  are  arranged  separ¬ 
ately.  In  true  Art  all  lines,  masses,  and 
colours  are  aesthetically  significant. 

If  we  hold  as  proved  the  value  of 
contrast  and  variety,  it  can  be  deduced 
that  of  the  four  elements  of  Art  the 
mass  is  the  most  important,  since  quality 
in  Architectural  Design,  in  Sculpture,  in  Mural  and  Pictorial  Design 
is  obtained  primarily  by  the  arrangement,  shape,  and  colour  of 
the  masses. 

For  the  following  exercises  the  rectangle,  being  the  commonest 
shape  for  pictures,  is  selected,  but  the  same  laws  apply  to  all  shapes. 
One  essential  factor  is  that  all  the  forms  within  the  picture-frame  are 
part  of  the  picture  and  must  have  a  relationship  to  the  form  in  which 
they  are  enclosed.  Again,  for  poster  and  most  other  designs  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  the  space  in  size  as  well  as  in  shape. 

The  largest  mass  is  usually  lettered  A,  the  smallest  Z,  while  the 
intermediate  masses  are  lettered  according  as  they  approach  A  or  Z  in 
size. 


Fig.  4 


LAW  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  VARIETY 
Law.  When  a  large  shape  and  a  small  one  are  juxtaposed  the 
large  one  appears  to  increase.  Variety  sustains  interest ;  lack  of 
variety  produces  monotony. 


COMPOSITION 


Since  composition  necessitates  the  subdividing  of  a  rectangle  or 
other  shape  by  lines  and  masses,  it  is  essential  that  these  lines  and 
masses  should  have  some  relation  to  the  lines  and  shape  of  the  initial 
form.  The  contained  masses  bear  a  relationship  to  the  initial  shape, 
making  it  significant. 


Exercise  i.  To  develop  a  rectangle  by  means  of  two  verticals, 
obtaining  the  maximum  development  in  size  and  the  greatest  variety. 

Z  contrasts  and  enlarges  A.  ,  . 

Z  „  „  „  P.  Flg- 5 

Therefore  the  shape,  the  rectangle  of  which  A  and  P  are  parts,  is 
enlarged.  There  is  also  variety  in  size.  It  may  be  argued  that  Z 
diminishes  and  that  there  can  be  no  development.  While  it  is  true 
that  Z  does  diminish,  the  increase  to  A  and  P  is  greater  than  the 
diminution,  and  development  is  obvious. 

Variety  and  Balance - 

LACK  OF  VARIETY.  Fig.  5  (b). 

If  P  and  A  in  the  preceding  exercise  had  been  made  the  same  size 
there  would  have  been  no  development  and  no  variety.  Symmetry 
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would  have  been  produced  as  above.  Such  a  division  of  the  rectangle 
usually  produces  bad  composition,  since  the  shape  is  divided  equally 
and  the  interest  is  divided.  Symmetry  is  useful,  however,  where  an 
expression  of  awe,  tragedy,  or  dignity  is  desired. 

The  Balance  and  Rhythm  is  too 
common - . 

DEVELOPMENT,  VARIETY,  AND 
BALANCE 

Exercise  2.  To  develop  a  rect¬ 
angle  by  means  of  three  verticals, 
obtaining  the  maximum  development 
in  size  and  the  greatest  variety.  Fig.  6. 

Here  the  greatest  development 
is  gained  by  placing  the  smallest 
shape  between  the  two  largest,  and 
the  largest  between  the  two  smallest. 
Variety  and  Balance - 

Exercise  3.  To  develop  a  rect¬ 
angle  by  means  of  four  and  five 
verticals,  obtaining  the  maximum  development  in  size  and  the 
greatest  variety. 

As  in  the  former  exercise,  the  smallest  shape  is  placed  between 
the  two  largest,  and  the  largest  between  the  two  smallest.  The  sum 
of  any  two  or  three  contiguous  parts  must  not  equal  the  sum  of  any 
other  contiguous  parts. 

Variety  and  Balance  ( - )  (Fig.  7  (< a ),  ( b )  ). 

There  are  many  arrangements  other  than  the  two  given  here,  and 
it  is  well  for  students  to  draw  the  others  and  study  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Variety  and  Balance. 

Exercise  4.  To  divide  a  rectangle  by  means  of  two,  three,  and 
four  horizontals,  obtaining  the  maximum  development  and  the 
greatest  variety. 
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Fig.  6 


COMPOSITION 


It  is  obvious  that  the  results  will  be  similar  to  those  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  exercises.  Should  the  rectangle  be  divided  by  one  horizontal 


only,  it  will  be  placed  in  the  vicinity 
of  mass  Z,  as  in  composition  for  land¬ 
scape  (Fig.  8). 

For  Variety  and  Balance  it  is 
obvious  that  a  and  b  are  preferred  to  c 
(Fig.  8). 

These  exercises  should  be  carefully 
executed  by  the  pupil. 

The  student  ought  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  discussions  in  The 
Psychology  of  Beauty ,  by  Prof.  C.  W. 
Valentine,  especially  pp.  22  and  66. 

Exercise  5.  Application  of  pre¬ 
vious  exercises.  A  suitable  subject  to 


Fig.  7  (c) 
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combine  the  experience  gained  in  the  foregoing  exercises  is  found  in 
the  lines — 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils, 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Arrange  within  a  rectangle  five  trees,  foreground,  lake,  sky  and  cloud. 


Fig.  8  (a) 


Fig.  8  (6) 

Endeavour  to  obtain  variety  in  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  trees  and  in  the  spaces  between 
them. 

These  horizontal  divisions,  five  or 
six  in  number — the  foreground,  the  lake, 
the  hills,  the  sky,  and  the  foliage — must 
be  unequal,  while,  to  obtain  balance,  four 
trees  may  be  arranged  against  one,  or 
three  against  two.  Special  attention  must 


be  given  to  shapes  between  the  trees  (Figs.  94,  95). 


LINE  ACTION 

As  one  mass  may  have  an  influence  upon  and  a  relationship  to 
another  mass,  so  may  two  or  more  lines  have  a  relationship  to  one 
another. 

This  action  may  be  produced  by  (1)  the  lines  forming  a  scheme 
or  part  of  a  scheme  of  radiation,  (2)  balance,  (3)  one  line  being 
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inclined  towards  another  line.  The  angle  between  these  lines  may 
be  acute  or  may  approach  a  right  angle.  The  lines  may  be  either 
representative  or  non-representative. 

Fig.  9  is  a  common  outline  of  a  head  in  Medieval  Art.  There  are 
three  or  four  movements  in  the  line,  each  having  a  relationship  to  the 


Fig.  9 


Fig.  ii 


others.  Separately  they  are  insignificant ;  combined,  they  possess  an 
aesthetic  quality. 

Fig.  io,  is  a  complete  figure.  The  action  of  the  upper  hand  has 
an  influence  upon  the  movements  of  the  upper  and  lower  arm  as  well 
as  upon  the  other  arm. 

For  further  study  in  line-action  Egyptian  works  of  art  should  be 
analysed.  Many  of  the  Osirified  Heads  of  Kings  have  a  godlike 
beauty  produced  by  line-action  in  the  features  and  head-dress.  Many 
of  the  paintings  of  the  conventional  type  possess  this  quality. 

Fig.  ii  is  an  abstract  design  of  line-movements  and  line-action. 
The  lines  from  a  and  b,  and  the  line  in  contact  with  the  circle  at  c, 
as  well  as  the  line-movements  on  the  left  and  right,  have  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  circle. 
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DEVELOPMENT,  VARIETY,  AND  BALANCE 

A  rectangle  is  not  necessarily  divided  by  verticals  and  horizontals. 
In  Exercise  5  shapes  are  only  partly  bound  by  these.  This  suggests 
further  exercises  in  developing  a  rectangle,  but  these  may  be  given 
to  senior  students  only. 

Exercise  6.  To  develop  a  rectangle  by  dividing  it  into  three, 
four,  and  five  masses,  gaining  maximum  variety  in  size,  shape,  line, 
and  angle.  (Fig.  12.) 

No  two  sizes  of  mass,  line,  or  angle  should  be  the  same.  No  shapes 
may  resemble  one  another,  and  no  two  lines  move  in  the  same  direction. 

There  is  no  absolute  result  in  this  exercise.  The  teacher  will 
readily  find  faults  to  correct.  The  value  of  the  exercise  is  that  it  gives 
the  student  practice  in  arranging  shapes  and  analysing  the  results. 
In  class-teaching  each  student  may  submit  more  than  one  effort, 
and  these,  pinned  on  the  blackboard,  may  be  criticized  by  the  class. 

For  further  exercises  in  composition  see  “Poster  Composition,” 
p.  77,  and  “Abstract  Composition/’  p.  101.  From  this  point  these 
exercises  may  be  applied  to  Form  Drawing  and  Composition,  Land¬ 
scape,  and  Poster  Composition. 

DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  LAW  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  VARIETY 

It  may  be  deduced  from  the  exercises  in  the  Law  of  Development 
and  Variety  that  it  is  conducive  to  good  composition  if — 

1 .  Shapes  or  proportions  are  unequal  in  size  (unless  in  repetition)  ; 

2.  Shapes  are  dissimilar  (unless  purposely  arranged  to  aid  dis¬ 
tribution,  e.g.  “  Design  ”  p.  66) ; 

3.  Lines  do  not  cut  the  mid-points  of  the  sides  of  the  rectangle 
or  divide  the  sides  into  equal  parts; 

4.  Development  is  aided  by  distribution  and  unity  of  the  masses. 

DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  LAW  OF  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  UNITY 

All  forms  within  the  initial  shape  must  form  a  unity,  and  interest 
must  be  distributed  throughout  the  initial  shape,  rendering  each 
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form  significant.  It  is  not  meant  that  an  equal  degree  of  interest 
should  be  distributed  throughout. 

Each  mass  is  a  necessary  unit  in  the  entire  scheme.  Should  any 
unit  become  partly  detached,  it  must  be  bound  in.  Should  any 


Fig.  12  ( c ) 
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part  become  detached  and  can  be  removed  without  detriment  to  the 
composition,  it  should  be  removed  entirely. 

To  permit  uninterrupted  comprehension  and  to  combat  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  this  sense  of  unity,  the  composition  must  be  rid  of 


technical  faults  which  may  occur  in  the  process  of  composing.  Such 
faults  may  be  corrected  or  obviated  as  shown  below  (Deductions.) 

1.  The  rectangle  is  not  completely  developed  or  interest  con¬ 
veyed  throughout  the  rectangle  or  to  the  required  position  if  a  line 
cuts  off  completely  part  of  the  rectangle.  (Fig.  13.) 

The  interest  and  development  is  consequently  within  XBCDP. 

To  obviate  this  the  shape  AXP  may  be  “keyed  in”  to  the 
larger  shape.  (Fig.  14.) 

2.  Two  or  more  lines  must  not  meet  at  the  edge  of  the  rectangle. 

(Fig-  I5-) 

At  X  there  is  a  concentration  of  lines,  and  the  eye  follows  the 
lines  to  the  point  where  it  tends  to  remain. 

3.  Similarly,  if  lines  cross,  or  cut  the  angles  of  the  rectangle,  or 
meet  within  the  rectangle,  the  eye  will  not  pass  freely  over  the  com¬ 
position  (at  0).  (Fig.  16.) 

3<z.  Lines  must  not  converge  towards  a  shape.  (Fig.  17.) 

4.  A  geometric  shape  may  not  be  drawn  among  irregular  shapes 
unless  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  this  shape.  (Fig.  18.) 

5.  A  shape  may  not  occupy  a  central  position  unless  it  is  desired 
to  emphasize  this  shape.  (Fig.  19.) 
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6.  A  symmetrical  shape  amid  irregular  shapes  prevents  distribu¬ 
tion  of  interest.  (Fig.  20.) 

7.  Should  there  be  two  angles  of  equal  size  in  a  composition  in 
obvious  positions  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  the  eye  to  connect  the 


j  two  and  pass  continually  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is  of  use  in 
1  creating  the  impression  of  speed,  but  faulty  if  speed  is  not  specially 
|  desired.  (Fig.  21.)  Vide  “Speed/’  Fig.  83. 

8.  If  two  lines  run  in  the  same  direction,  or  nearly  so,  interest 
thereby  becomes  localized  and  perhaps  divided,  (a)  Similar  curves 
(Fig.  22),  (b)  parallel  lines,  are  faulty  unless  concentration  is  desired  and 
the  scheme  is  made  complete.  (Fig.  23.)  The  composition  is  divided. 

The  student  ought  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these 
deductions,  as  they  will  aid  him  in  analysing  faulty  compositions. 
They  may  be  easily  familiarized  as  a  series  of  “Don'ts.”  Much  may 
be  gained  by  analysing  good  modern  compositions  and  historical 
examples  of  composition,  preferably  Oriental  and  Barbaric. 
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Chapter  III 

DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION 

Not  the  objects,  but  their  forms; 

Not  the  truth,  but  form’s  significance ! 

DURING  recent  years  a  considerable  extension  has  been 
i  made  in  the  scheme  of  work  of  the  Art  Department. 
|  Design  to  an  advanced  degree,  crafts,  and  imaginative 
drawing  have  been  introduced,  occupying  much  of  the 
time  which  was  formerly  spent  in  model-drawing.  If 
the  same  worthy  standard  of  model-drawing  is  to  be  maintained 
one  must  consider  a  means  of  making  full  use  of  the  time  at  the 
student’s  disposal. 

Assuming  that  lessons  on  the  relationship  of  ellipses  and  planes 
have  been  given,  the  first  exercise  in  this  chapter  is  a  quick  drawing- 
exercise.  A  vase  or  box  is  shown.  The  pupil  must  draw  it  (size  about 
2  in.)  in  five  minutes.  This  trains  the  child  in  quick  observation  and 
expression,  and  prevents  waste  of  time.  Once  the  class  has  reached 
a  fair  level  of  efficiency  in  drawing  individual  forms,  lessons  on  com¬ 
position  may  be  taught.  It  follows  that  if  a  child  can  draw  one 
object  in  about  five  or  ten  minutes  one  need  not  hesitate  to  set  a 
group  before  him.  With  an  elementary  knowledge  of  composition,  a 
First  Year  class  readily  attempts  a  simple  group.  The  pupil’s  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  strongly  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  background  shapes 
are  as  important  in  composition  as  the  shapes  of  the  models,  and  that 
the  aim  is  to  create  a  harmonious  composition  of  forms  within  the 
rectangle  rather  than  a  facsimile  representation  of  the  group  as  it 
actually  appears. 

The  criticism  that  the  observation  is  not  trained  unless  the  child 
draws  what  he  actually  sees  cannot  be  upheld,  since  the  child  is 
trained  to  observe  not  only  the  shape  of  the  objects  but  the  resultant 
shapes.  He  observes  what  is  good  in  the  group,  and  uses  it;  he 
observes  what  is  bad,  and  changes  it.  Moreover,  he  is  trained  to 
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observe  the  resultant  shapes  for  a  definite  end,  that  of  forming  part 
of  the  whole  harmonious  scheme.  The  need  of  observing  resultant 
shapes  is  further  emphasized  when  one  considers  that  such  shapes  are 
fundamental  in  architectural  and  mechanical  design. 

The  work  thus  produced  by  the  creative  faculty  embodies  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  old-time  drawing-methods,  and  in  addition 
possesses  an  entirely  new  quality. 

FIVE  MINUTE  DRAWING  EXERCISE 
DRAWING  AND  GROUP  COMPOSITION 
Exercise  7.  Five-minute  drawing  exercise. 

The  aim  is  to  increase  the  pupil’s  speed  in  drawing  form  with 
correct  proportions,  and  the  correct  relationship  of  the  ellipses. 


Vases  of  simple  outline  are  presented  first,  then  those  of  a  varied 
outline. 

Exercise  8.  To  place  the  main  objects  of  a  group  within  the 
rectangle.  (Fig.  24.) 

Usually  a  child  will  place  an  object  in  the  middle  of  the  page  (6). 
In  imaginative  drawing  children  tend  to  divide  the  page  into  equal 
parts,  e.g.,  sky,  space,  foregrounds  (c).  This  tendency,  which  lacks 
variety,  can  be  corrected  by  applying  the  first  law  of  composition, 
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and  the  vase,  instead  of  being  placed  centrally,  is  placed  to  one  side, 
i.e.  occupies  the  space  Z  in  Fig.  5  [a),  or,  as  the  bottle,  Fig.  24  (a). 
If  diagram  (a)  is  drawn  on  the  blackboard  the  pupils  will  be  able 
to  criticize  it,  inasmuch  as- — 

AM  =  BM  PR  =  ST 

AX  =  MX  VR  =  WR 

The  label  is  badly  placed  in  (b),  since  it  occupies  a  central  position. 


There  is  a  concentration  of  lines  at  K.  The  label  ought  to  be  placed 
as  in  (a).  (Fig.  24.) 

In  this  exercise  the  pupil  must  place  these  two  objects  correctly 
within  the  rectangle,  obviating  the  criticism  noted  above. 

Symmetry.  Occasionally  a  certain  subject  may  demand  a  sym¬ 
metrical  composition,  e.g.  a  Chinese  Buddha  on  stand,  when  a  feeling 
of  dignity,  awe,  or  repose  is  required. 

THE  GROUP  (Fig.  25) 

It  is  obvious  from  the  laws  of  composition  that  if  the  drawing  is 
to  be  well  composed  the  group  of  objects  must  be  made  up  of  shapes 
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arranged  according  to  the  laws  of  composition.  If  the  main  object 
of  the  group  is  bounded  by  curves,  it  will  be  contrasted  by  an  object 
approaching  a  square  shape  or  bounded  by  straight  lines.  A  large 
object  will  be  contrasted  with  a  small  one,  a  plain  object  with  a 
patterned.  The  same  laws  of  contrast  and  variety  apply  to  notan 
and  colour.  The  light  contrasts  with  the  dark,  and  the  red  with  the 


green.  This  basis  will  be  observed  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  a  group  to  be  well  composed  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  student  is  not  expected  to  copy  the  group  as  he 
sees  it,  but  from  the  model  to  design  his  own  composition.  This  may 
be  a  contradiction  of  the  old-time  dictates,  but  is  in  agreement  with 
modern  thought  in  Art. 

DRAWING  AND  GROUP  COMPOSITION 
Exercise  9.  A  composition  of  balloons.  (Fig.  26  ib).) 

A  group  of  balloons  makes  an  excellent  exercise  in  composition, 
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as  the  curves  of  the  balloons  contrast  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  and 
the  straight  strings.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  balloons,  the  back¬ 
ground  space,  the  lengths  of  the  strings,  and  the  intervening  spaces 
afford  ample  variety  and  contrast.  The  curved  shapes  are  again  con¬ 
trasted  by  the  small  rectangular  shapes  of  the  high  lights.  This 
exercise  may  be  used  later  for  practice  in  laying  flat  colour-washes. 


The  general  tendency  is  to  draw  within  the  rectangle  all  the 
balloons,  including  strings  and  pin.  This  lesson  provides  an  easy 
introduction  to  the  new  manner  of  regarding  the  group. 

DRAWING  AND  GROUP  COMPOSITION 
Exercise  io.  Composition  of  Forms  suggested  by  a  group  of 
objects  (executed  in  single  line).  (Fig.  27  ( a ),  (b).) 

Draw  a  small  composition  in  a  rectangle — approximately  2  in.  X 
3  in.  The  advantage  of  the  small  composition  is  that  corrections 
may  be  made  easily,  and  the  composition  can  be  appreciated  as  a 
unity.  Outline  each  resultant  shape,  and  consider  its  shape  and  size 
in  relation  to  the  other  shapes.  As  an  artist  places  part  of  a  tree  or  a 
house  on  his  canvas,  so  only  part  of  an  object  may  be  drawn.  No 
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object  should  touch  the  edge  of  the  rectangle  or  another  object,  as  in 
a.  Let  objects  be  well  clear  of  one  another  or  completely  broken 
over,  as  in  b.  Each  individual  form  is  subservient  to  combined  form. 

TONE  AND  NOTAN 

An  analysis  of  the  best  modern  and  Oriental  works  of  art  shows 
that  the  tone-values  are  not  only  representative  but  have  primarily 
an  aesthetic  significance.  Tone  is  employed  in  a  double  capacity : 
it  represents  mass,  but  is  so  arranged  in  conjunction  with  form  and 
colour  that  it  makes  a  well-balanced  and  harmonious  composition. 

In  the  class-room,  training  in  the  expression  of  graduated  tones 
is  necessary,  but  this  represents  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
work  that  may  be  done  in  the  study  of  black-and-white.  The  study 
of  notan,  the  aesthetic  value  of  black-and-white,  may  be  introduced 
in  a  simple  way  to  First  Year  classes  (age  12).  Pupils  at  this  age  may 
not  appreciate  the  significance  of  notan,  but  it  is  well  to  direct  them 
in  a  course  that  will  be  of  value  in  later  years.  Exercises  in  repre¬ 
senting  groups  with  the  line  of  demarcation  and  tone-masses  em¬ 
phasized  by  sunlight  will  lead  the  pupil  to  perceive  tone-masses  and 
ultimately  to  appreciate  and  create  Notan  compositions.  The 
imitative  exercise  is  employed  as  a  means  to  the  creative;  factors 
of  Art  value  are  observed  and  expressed  primarily. 

The  works  and  methods  of  the  best  present-day  artists  should  be 
studied  and  analysed  by  the  senior  pupils.  It  will  be  observed  that 
tree-trunks  are  seldom  represented  by  graduated  tones.  The  trunk 
is  usually  a  dark  mass  against  a  light  ground  or  vice  versa.  The 
chimney-pot  near  at  hand  is  expressed  in  two  tones,  each  tone 
having  a  distinct  shape.  In  most  compositions,  especially  in  those  by 
Walcot  and  Brangwyn,  licence  is  taken  with  the  subject-matter; 
natural  facts  are  subordinated  to  composition  of  values. 

In  group-composition  the  idea  of  photographing  a  group  and 
comparing  it  with  the  student’s  interpretation  of  it  is  to  be  deprecated. 
Such  a  standard  of  criticism  will  result  only  in  the  student  labori¬ 
ously  copying  a  group  to  the  detriment  of  individuality.  Veri¬ 
similitude  may  afford  an  easy  standard  for  criticism,  but  the  aesthetic 
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worth  of  a  work  of  Art  is  its  true  value.  Surely  man  can  attain  some¬ 
thing  higher  and  finer  than  a  mere  imitation,  and  conceive  an  ideal 
superior  to  the  product  of  mechanical  reproduction.  Now  that 
the  camera  can  reproduce  truth  accurately,  there  is  another  aim 
for  the  artist.  Photographs  which  have  an  aesthetic  appeal  are 
rare. 


GROUP  COMPOSITION  (Line  of  Demarcation) 

TONE  AND  NOTAN 

Exercise  ii.  Draw  in  pencil  or  charcoal  single  objects  in  sunlight 
or  in  strong  artificial  light,  using  two  tone-values  (dark  grey  and 
white).  Small  drawings  of  about  2  in.  are  sufficient. 


Fig.  28  (a)  Fig.  28  (b) 


Place  a  round  object  in  direct  sunlight,  and  there  will  be  a  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  light  and  dark.  This  line  will  alter 
a  little  as  the  sun  moves,  but,  as  verisimilitude  is  not  the  aim,  its 
change  is  of  little  consequence.  On  a  well-modelled  vase  this  line 
is  as  beautiful  as  the  outline.  It  is  an  aid  in  representing  the  third 
dimension,  since  the  line  is  on  the  contour  that  would  be  seen  were 
the  eye  in  the  line  of  the  rays  of  light  which  illuminate  the  object. 
Part  of  the  line  may  be  formed  by  a  cast  shadow.  A  shadow 
shows  the  configuration  of  the  surface  on  which  it  falls.  Thus  in  a 
representative  exercise  this  line  is  of  great  importance,  while  the 
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tone-mass  which  it  bounds  has  a  beautiful  form  and  artistic  value.  In 
compositions  of  closely-gradated  tones  these  values,  if  they  exist  at 
all,  are  not  so  apparent.  In  representing  a  head  from  a  cast  the  form 
can  be  easily  grasped  by  drawing  the  shapes  of  the  darks. 

In  water-colour  painting  young  students  are  obsessed  by  the 
idea  that  a  vase  is  red  or  green,  and  proceed  to  paint  it,  ignoring  the 
tone-colour.  When  the  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn,  however,  the 
light  parts  are  then  obviously  the  only  parts  of  positive  colour.  The 
other  part  separated  by  the  line  of  demarcation  is  painted  darker 
and  greyer.  (See  “  Colour  Intensity,”  p.  129.)  In  pastel  painting  the 
tone  of  the  paper  may  be  left  for  tones,  and  the  results  will  be 
simple,  bold,  and  of  a  decorative  quality. 

TONE  AND  NOTAN 

Exercise  12.  Group-composition  in  simple  notan  values. 

The  tone  may  be  expressed  in  simple  pencil-technique  and  a  small 
composition  made  prior  to  the  full-sized  study.  The  larger  study  may 
be  executed  in  pencil,  grey  or  sepia  wash  (one  tone  and  white),  or  in 
black-and-white.  (See  Fig.  29.) 

Exercise  13.  To  represent  a  cast  in  black-and-white  (two  values) . 

This  exercise  is  merely  to  show  the  value  of  drawing  the  shadows 
in  representing  form. 

A  cast  is  hung  in  bright  light  and  drawn  on  white  paper.  The  tones 
are  painted  in  black. 


WATER-COLOUR 

Prior  to  introducing  a  class  to  Colour  Composition  it  is  well  to 
remove  technical  difficulties,  as  far  as  possible,  by  allowing  a  class  to 
make  colour-mixing  experiments  on  a  large  piece  of  scrap-paper. 
The  results  may  be  tabulated.  To  complete  the  lesson  from  the 
pupils’  own  experiences  and  deductions,  a  survey  of  the  colour-box 
and  its  possibilities  may  be  given  by  the  teacher.  This  will  anticipate 
many  questions  on  colour-mixing.  Practice  in  laying  a  flat  wash  on  a 
scrap-sheet  will  give  pupils  confidence  in  colouring  a  composition. 
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Exercise  14.  To  lay  flat  washes  of  colour  on  “Balloon  Com¬ 
position/’  (Fig.  26  (b),  p.  21.)  Use  a  well-filled  brush,  a  horizontal 
stroke,  leaving  a  flood  of  colour  after  each  stroke.  Place  the 
board  at  an  angle  of  i5°-30°.  The  pupils  may  copy  the  colours 


Fig.  29 


of  the  balloons  or  colour  them  according  to  their  own  desires,  leaving 
the  high  lights  white. 

Colours  may  be  mixed  in  the  pan,  but  after  confidence  is  gained 
greater  brilliance  will  be  obtained  by  mixing  colours  on  the  paper. 

Exercise  15.  Place  buff  (or  grey)  paper  over  a  corner-stand  to 
make  two  background  values.  Set  the  objects  on  the  stand  in  direct 
sunlight  or  artificial  light.  Compose  the  group  on  buff  paper  and 
draw  in  the  lines  of  demarcation.  Paint  the  tones  with  warm  grey 
body-colour  and  the  high  lights  in  white.  Thus  the  buff  paper 
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represents  the  sunlight  on  the  vases,  on  the  background,  and  on  the 
foreground. 

This  lesson  is  to  dispel  the  idea  that  a  red  vase  is  all  red,  and  to 
cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
and  notan. 

The  exercise  may  also  be  executed  in  pastel. 

Exercise  16.  This  exercise  is  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  instead 
of  placing  buff-coloured  objects  in  the  group,  objects  of  contrasting 
colours  are  arranged.  Compose  on  a  dark-tinted  paper,  and  colour 
the  sunlight  parts  in  bright  colour,  leaving  the  tones  the  colour  of 
the  paper. 

Exercise  17.  The  Water-Colour  Group. 

Make  a  small  composition  in  a  rectangle.  Place  large  com¬ 
positions  on  paper,  leaving  a  margin  all  round  but  deepest  at  the  base. 
Draw  in  the  lines  of  demarcation  and  the  high  lights. 

FORM  COMPOSITION  FROM  THE  GROUP 

Exercise  18.  A  group  of  brilliantly -coloured  objects  is  set,  and 
a  composition  is  arranged  within  a  rectangle,  square,  triangle,  or  circle. 

[a)  In  colour  only,  notan  depending  on  light  and  dark  colour 
alone. 

(b)  In  colour,  including  the  line  of  demarcation  and  tones  in  grey 
or  black  (with  or  without  high  lights) . 

These  may  be  executed  in  water-colour  or  body-colour. 

(No  Tone) 

Exercise  19.  In  this  exercise  all  forms  are  painted  flat,  but  round¬ 
ness  is  suggested  by  drawing  and  by  pattern.  Notan  is  the  notan  of 
colour.  With  good  water-colour  technique,  this  may  be  a  very 
decorative  exercise  after  the  style  of  Chinese  painting. 

The  following  articles  are  suggested  for  such  groups — 

(a)  Chinese  vase  with  geranium,  a  mat,  a  fan,  a  decorated  box. 

(b)  Chinese  carved  figure  on  stand,  a  mat,  or  patterned  drapery. 

Exercise  20.  Students  may  now  make  a  composition  without 

any  set  group,  form,  notan,  and  colour  ad  lib. 
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This  is  a  creative  representative  exercise,  and  is  of  great  value 
as  a  basis  of  poster  composition  and  as  a  forerunner  of  creative  land¬ 
scape  composition,  figure  composition,  and  composition  for  mural 
decoration. 


PENCIL  DRAWING 

A  few  good  strokes  are  better  than  much  fine  shading. 

The  pencil  is  a  tool  for  small  works.  It  is  capable  of  many  and 
subtle  variations  of  tone,  and  it  is  an  excellent  medium  for  expressing 
aesthetic  feeling  and  gaining  artistic  effects.  If  it  is  used  for  large 
compositions  one  feels  that  the  medium  has  been  strained.  It  has  a 
value  for  making  studies  and  portraying  truth,  but  the  charm  of  the 
pencil  is  in  the  “pencil  drawing.”  The  pencil  drawing  in  Art  is  like 
the  essay  in  Literature,  a  free  and  delightful  form  of  expression.  It 
is  the  medium  of  the  impulse,  and  is  best  used  as  such.  How  far  did 
pupils  of  the  past  benefit  aesthetically  from  executing  large  and 
laborious  schoolroom  drawings?  All  aesthetic  quality  was  lost  in  the 
tedium  of  technique.  Not  that  technique  is  to  be  condemned.  It  is 
a  means,  not  an  end  in  itself ;  it  must  be  spontaneous,  not  strained 
for ;  the  result  of  feeling,  not  acquired  by  drill.  It  is  the  abandon  of 
the  pencil  that  is  its  charm,  the  feeling  that  is  its  delight,  the  form 
that  is  Art.  As  feeling  passes  from  the  finger-tips  of  the  violinist  to 
the  strings  or  bow,  so  may  the  artist’s  feeling  pass  to  the  pencil-point. 
It  is  capable  of  a  bold,  black  stroke  or  a  thin,  delicate  line.  It  is  the 
form  and  line  quality  that  makes  a  pencil  drawing  a  work  of  Art. 
There  are  many  draughtsmen,  but  fewer  artists.  If  this  abandon  is 
the  mark  of  merit  in  our  great  artists,  why  restrain  the  easy  move¬ 
ments  of  pupils  by  demanding  scientific  accuracy? 

Exercise  21.  Composition  of  group  in  pencil  to  a  small  scale 
on  sheet  kept  for  compositions. 

A  composition  measuring  about  2  in.  x  2}  in.  will  allow  correc¬ 
tions  to  be  made  easily. 

Outline  resultant  shapes. 

Draw  in  darks.  Three  tones  (two  dark  and  one  white). 

Each  composition  is  then  criticized  by  the  teacher.  If  passed, 
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the  pupil  then  draws  a  large  composition  within  a  rectangle  placed 
on  paper,  as  in  the  diagram,  to  exactly  the  same  proportions  as  the 
small  composition.  This  larger  one  must  be  a  direct  copy  of  the 
small  one  passed  by  the  teacher. 

The  tones  are  put  in  by  strokes  nearly  parallel,  not  by  soft 
shading  or  rubbing,  but  with  each  stroke  distinct. 

Generally  the  direction  of  the  lines  follows  the  direction  of  the 


I 


I 


1 


plane  or  surface.  The  vertical  is  best  expressed  by  vertical  lines,  the 
:  horizontal  by  horizontal  lines. 

Shadows  are  a  darkening  of  the  plane  on  which  the  shadows  are 
cast,  and  the  lines  take  the  direction  of  that  plane.  Children  get  an 
erroneous  idea  from  the  expression,  “  shadows  falling,”  and  tend  to 
i  express  a  shadow  by  oblique  lines.  They  tend  also  to  show  planes 
with  a  hard  pencil-edge  and  not  the  correct  tone-value.  This  may  be 
obviated  by  showing  that  the  dark  edge  is  merely  the  edge  of  a  dark 
tone. 

Exercise  22.  Group  in  fine  lines.  ( For  Senior  Pupils.)  Students 
must  acquire  good  pen  or  pencil  technique  prior  to  attempting 
I  etching,  and  skill  may  be  acquired  by  drawing  groups  to  a  small 
scale  with  a  fine-pointed  HB.  pencil.  The  darker  lines  may  be 
i  executed  with  a  4B.  pencil. 

Exercise  23.  Landscape  Composition  in  Pencil.  (See  illustra¬ 
tion,  p.  28.) 
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PASTEL  DRAWING 

The  pastel  is,  I  think,  the  finest  medium  for  school  use.  It  is 
a  drawing  and  at  the  same  time  a  colouring  medium ;  the  execution 
is  rapid,  and,  if  carefully  preserved,  the  drawings  are  permanent. 
No  time  is  wasted  waiting  for  the  colour  to  dry,  as  in  water-colour 
painting,  while  time  in  handing  out  materials  to  the  class  is  also  re¬ 
duced.  A  rough  quality  of  tinted  paper  is  very  cheap.  Care  can  be 
taken  of  the  work  if  pinned  on  a  board  and  placed  in  a  slotted  rack  or, 
for  younger  and  larger  classes,  in  an  envelope.  The  best  box  of 
pastels,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  Gunther  Wagner  Box  No.  CW134/50 
(2s.  bd.)1  With  the  exception  of  the  vermilion  all  the  pastels  are 
soft  and  of  fine  quality,  with  an  excellent  range  of  colours  for 
school  use. 

The  pastel  can  be  handled  in  three  ways.  The  edge  will  give  a 
thin,  keen  line ;  a  broad  point  produces  a  broad,  soft  line  or  spots ; 
and  a  half-inch  piece  used  sideways  will  rapidly  tint  a  large  sur¬ 
face.  The  craft  of  pastel  painting  has  been  adequately  treated  by 
Richmond  and  Littlejohns  in  their  book,  The  Technique  of  Pastel 
Painting. 

The  movement  of  the  tool  in  pastel,  pencil  drawing,  pen  drawing, 
and  etching  is  similar,  and  though  many  find  their  own  technique, 
hints  from  the  experienced,  with  occasional  practices,  are  necessary 
for  advanced  classes.  The  pastel  is  the  medium  most  suitable  when 
the  subject  represents  intricacy  of  design  and  many  colour-values. 
Best  results  are  obtained  when  the  medium  is  used  with  great 
economy.  Apply  colour  boldly  to  the  lights  but  sparsely  in  the 
shadows,  leaving  the  tone  of  the  paper  as  much  as  possible. 

The  basis  of  pastel  painting  is,  like  all  design,  a  composition 
of  form,  a  variety  of  shape,  and  an  interplay  of  not  an  and  colour 
values.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  the  composition  of  notan  is  correct 
before  applying  colour.  This  can  be  done  in  a  small  composition,  of 
which  the  finished  picture  is  a  copy  to  scale. 

Exercise  i.  Group-composition.  Draw  a  small  composition. 

1  These  may  not  be  imported  at  present. 
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Convert  to  notan  composition  by  drawing  lines  of  demarcation  and 
expressing  tone- values. 

Draw  to  size  an  exact  copy  of  the  small  composition,  placing  it 
well  with  broad  margins  on  the  sheet.  Select  pastels  for  lights,  and 
apply  boldly  with  a  broad  point.  At  this  stage  it  is  primarily  a 
notan  composition.  Add  delicate  colourings  to  lights,  then  tint  in 
the  shadows,  using  the  edge  of  the  pastel.  To  strengthen  the  effect 
add  judiciously  a  charcoal  or  black  pastel  line  at  parts  or  round 
each  shape.  Brightly-coloured  objects  with  contrasting  draperies  are 
best  for  beginners. 

Exercise  2.  Landscape-composition  (For  Senior  Classes).  Copy 
to  scale  a  landscape  composition.  Tint  all  lights  with  a  pale  sepia 
pastel.  (Sky  and  sunlit  parts  with  some  spots  on  tree-trunks  and 
light  interstices  between  tree-trunks.)  This  is  now  a  notan  com¬ 
position.  Apply  colours  boldly  to  lights  and  tint  in  darks.  (Third 
Year  upwards,  Post-Primary.) 

Colour-values  in  the  preceding  exercise  may  be  used  to  colour  a 
landscape  composition. 

Exercise  3.  All  classes,  and  especially  junior  classes,  will  enjoy 
spontaneous  exercises  in  designing  motifs  or  borders  with  pastels  on 
tinted  paper.  Designs  of  line-movements,  contrasting  units,  or  an 
assembly  of  form  repeated  (jazz)  are  suitable  for  embroidery  in  wool 
or  weaving. 

The  exercises  in  the  water-colour  section  may  also  be  executed 
in  pastel. 
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Chapter  IV 
DESIGN 

Nature  may  be  beautiful, 

But  Beauty  may  or  may  not  be  Art. 

THIS  chapter  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
methods  of  constructing  designs  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  the  methods  for  Drawing  and  Composition  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  Present  the  student  with  a 
knowledge  of  certain  methods,  and  leave  scope  for 
individuality  in  arranging  the  forms,  developing  the  shapes,  and 
selecting  the  colours. 

The  aim  is  to  create  abstract  design  and  to  move  from  the  ab¬ 
stract  to  the  representative,  which  is  an  assemblage  of  form  in  some 
cases  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  assembly  as  in  Nature,  but  in  no 
way  naturalistic.  Natural  forms  are  arranged  according  to  certain 
fundamental  methods.  Man  may  employ  these  methods  without  in 
any  way  imitating  Nature  or  copying  her  designs.  That  is  to  say, 
Man  is  not  to  be  dictated  to  by  Nature,  but  rather  is  to  employ 
the  laws  of  Nature  for  his  own  convenience. 

Art  is  not  a  slavish  imitation  of  Nature,  but  a  creation  conceived 
and  executed  by  the  mind  of  Man.  Man’s  aesthetic  sense,  not  external 
objects,  dictates  the  forms.  Natural  form,  merely  copied  from 
Nature,  may  not  decorate  well  the  artificial  products  of  Man,  but 
may  do  so  if  slightly  modified  and  arranged  to  the  requirements  of 
his  aesthetic  feelings.  This  imitative  type  of  design,  however,  is  a 
small  part  compared  with  the  infinite  variety  of  design  which  it  is 
possible  to  create.  It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  truthfully,  that 
Man  is  incapable  of  conceiving  or  creating  forms  which  do  not 
already  exist  in  Nature.  It  is  not,  however,  a  form  alone  which 
may  produce  what  we  know  as  aesthetic  feeling,  but  also  the 
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juxtaposition  of  forms,  and  in  this  there  is  no  finality.  It  is  this 
I  arrangement  of  created  form  without  any  representative  value  that 
constitutes  abstract  Art.  It  is  a  type  of  design  common  in  early 
|  times. 

The  ornament  of  primitive  races  is  of  high  aesthetic  quality, 
as  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Early  Persian,  Coptic,  Early  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Moresque,  abstract  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and,  among  the  finest  of 
all,  Celtic,  as  exemplified  in  The  Book  of  Kells. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  designs  given  as  examples  are  flat. 
Only  flat  designs  can  be  correctly  applied  to  flat  surfaces.  In  mural 
I  decoration  the  painted  ornament  decorates  the  wall,  which  is  a  flat 
1  surface.  That  which  destroys  the  flatness  of  the  surface  is  in  no  sense 
'Art.  Shaded  ornament,  twisting  leaves,  and  scrolls  are  the  poor 
attempt  of  the  painter  to  imitate  the  sculptor.  Such  work  is  deception 
land  therefore  bad  Art.  Where  surfaces  are  to  be  decorated  by 
i  modelling  (bas-relief,  leather-work,  etc.)  the  finest  type  is  that  which 
is  executed  in  a  series  of  overlapping  planes,  e.g.,  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  the  Parthenon  Frieze,  Celtic  crosses,  the  panels 
of  Eric  Gill  and  Epstein  (“  Rima  ”). 

The  representative  design  is  based  upon  the  abstract,  since 
!  aesthetic  quality  depends  more  upon  form  and  mass-arrangement 
I  than  upon  interpretation.  Because  primitive  races  were  first  of  all 
j  acquainted  with  abstract  design,  their  representative  design  has 
much  of  the  abstract  quality. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  many  who,  disagreeing  with  these 
methods,  will  maintain  that  free  expression  and  individuality  are 
not  encouraged  thereby.  If,  however,  an  earnest  effort  is  made  it 
will  be  found  that  the  student  will  design  freely  and  originally, 
although  controlled  by  certain  conditions  and  Art  laws.  In  fact, 

|  he  will  develop  more  freedom  and  self-expression,  since  he  is  saved  the 
|  trouble  of  finding  a  means.  Without  instruction  in  design-methods 
students  wander  for  hours,  wasting  much  rubber,  time,  and,  what 
is  more  important  to  a  true  sense  of  economy,  energy.  They  labour 
so  hard  in  a  forest  of  lines  that  aesthetic  feeling  and  all  the  charm 
of  direct  expression  are  lost. 
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Decoration  by  Line  Repetition 
Probably  the  first  type  of  decoration  used  by  savages. 
Allow  pupils  absolute  freedom  in  making  border-patterns. 


iiiiiiiiini 

Line  repetition 


Line  repetition  and  equal  space  distribution 


1 1  u  111  n  III  ii  ill 

Repetition  of  short  and  long 


Repetition  with  variety  in  size 

AAAA  AAAAA 


Repetition  with  contrast  in  direction 

aAaAaAaA  A  AAA  A  AA 

Repetition  of  straight  lines  and  curves 

Fig.  30 

Exercise  i.  To  make  borders. 

1.  By  line-repetition  with  variety  in  spacing. 

2.  By  line-repetition  with  variety  in  size  and  spacing. 

3.  By  line-repetition  with  contrast  in  size  and  equal  spacing. 

4.  By  line-repetition  and  contrast  in  direction. 

5.  By  line-repetition  and  contrast  of  the  straight  line  and  curve. 
These  may  be  executed  in  black-and-white  or  with  coloured 
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pastels  on  brown  paper.  In  making  borders,  never  allow  the  pattern 
within  the  border  to  touch  the  line  of  the  border,  and  keep  the 
space  separating  the  units  from  the  line  constant  throughout. 


Notan  of  Line 

Exercise  i.  ( a )  To  make  borders  with  thick  and  thin  line- 
repetition.  Draw  a  circle  or  rectangle,  and  decorate  by  repetition  of 


1= 


Fig.  31 


thick  and  thin  lines,  using  the  thick  face  and  thin  edge  of  a  pastel. 
Vary  the  spacing  between  the  lines  and  groups  of  lines. 

(b)  Same  introducing  wavy  lines.  (Fig.  32  (c).) 

Exercise  2.  (a)  To  show  variety  in  border-widths. 

(5)  To  apply  these  border-decorations  to  various  objects,  e.g.  a 
bowl,  an  Easter  egg,  taper-holder,  mat,  etc.  (Figs.  31  and  32.) 

In  decorating  by  border-pattern  variety  is  maintained  by  varying 
the  widths  of  the  borders  and  the  plain  spacing  between  the  borders. 
On  occasion  the  border-widths  may  be  varied,  while  the  spaces  inter¬ 
vening  may  be  regular. 
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Fig.  32  ( b ) 


Fig.  32  (c) 
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Table  of  Elementary  Masses  Contrasting  in  Size 
and  Shape 


The  circle  is  the  simplest  shape.  It  is  bounded  by  one  curved  line 
(or  an  infinite  number  of  straight  lines).  Its  contrast  is  the  triangle, 
which  is  the  shape  bounded  by  the  least  number  of  straight  lines. 


Fig.  33 

This  Table  is  most  important  since  it  is  a  basis  for  all  exercises  in  Design  and  Composition. 


IQIOJOKC 

Fig.  34 

In  the  Greek  ‘‘Egg  and  Dart”  border,  the  straight  line  contrasts  with 
the  curve,  and  the  circle  with  the  small  triangle. 

The  crescent,  a  two-sided  curve-formed  shape,  contrasts  a  many- 
sided  straight-line  shape  (star).  Any  shape  made  by  straight  lines 
will  contrast  with  any  shape  made  by  curves. 

These  elementary  masses  are  the  basic  forms  used  in  Nature,  and 
are  grouped  by  the  law  of  radiation — a  law  of  harmony  whereby 
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Primrose 

Heartshape 

Pentagon 


Fig-  35 


Dog  Rose 
Pentagon 
Heartshapes 
Diamond 


Plan  of 

Daffodil 

Circle 

Hexagon 

Trefoil 


Calceolaria 

Crescent 

Star 


various  integral  parts  are  bound  in  harmony  one  with  another  by 
action  directed  towards  (or  from)  a  common  source.  (Fig.  36  (c).) 

Examples.  Veins  of  a  leaf,  leaflets  of  a  leaf,  feathers  of  the  wings 
of  a  bird,  fingers  of  the  hand,  corrugations  on  a  shell,  folds  of 
drapery  suspended  from  a  point. 

“The  Three  Fates”  presents  examples  of  the  law  of  radiation  in 
drapery.  There  are  three  separate  movements. 

Floral  Pattern 

Exercise  3.  To  make  floral  pattern.  The  above  examples  show 
the  application  of  the  Law  of  Radiation  and  of  mass-contrast  in 
creating  floral  pattern.  (Vide  Figs.  36  ( b ),  55,  58,  and  59.) 

1.  The  semicircle  is  contrasted  by  a  small  star  and  small  diamonds. 
Large  squares  contrast  the  semicircle.  (Fig.  36  (a).) 

2.  Small  diamonds  and  a  small  triangle  contrast  the  circles. 
(Fig.  36  (b).) 

Many  pieces  of  original  pattern  may  be  created  in  this  way,  and 
may  be  kept  and  applied  in  subsequent  exercises.  Some  pupils  are 
able  to  design  twelve  per  hour. 

Natural  Form.  (Fig.  36  (A) ) 

Natural  form  may  on  occasion  make  good  design  when  the  form 
is  accepted  as  a  mass-value  and  composed  with  other  mass-values, 
but  usually  a  design  of  realistic  natural  form  has  little  to  commend  it. 
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The  reason  is  that  the  Art-quality  of  such  a  design  is  subordinated  in 
a  desire  to  obtain  natural  truth,  and  natural  lines  in  their  application 
to  an  object  or  surface  are  not  always  beautiful.  In  a  psychological 
test  on  Fig.  36  (A)  diagram  a  and  c  were  preferred  to  b,  and  the  shape 
at  a  was  preferred  to  b.  Again,  h  was  preferred  to  k,  doubtless  be¬ 
cause  of  the  regularity  of  the  change  from  one  direction  to  the  other. 
It  may  be  argued  that  lines  b  and  k  present  more  subtle  variety,  but 
variety  in  design  must  be  such  that  it  can  readily  be  comprehended, 
otherwise  confusion  will  result.  Variety,  contrast,  and  simplicity 
form  the  keynote  of  the  most  effective  designs.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
lines  b,  k,  and  the  shape  b  are  of  the  type  which  occurs  in  natural 
form.  When  such  lines  are  presented  as  design  and  decoration  they 
usually  fail  to  satisfy  aesthetically.  Vide  The  Psychology  of  Beauty , 
by  C.  W.  Valentine,  p.  51. 

UNITARY  REPETITION 

Borders  of  Contrasting  Masses 
Unitary  Repetition  is  a  law  of  cohesion  or  uniformity  whereby 
one  part  of  a  design  is  bound  to  another  by  repetition  of  the  same 
unit  (as  at  Fig.  37  c).  The  small  squares  are  repeated,  giving 
strength  and  cohesion  to  the  border. 

Exercise  4.  To  design  a  border  using  contrasting  masses.  The 
pupils  have  become  acquainted  with  shapes  and  their  best  con¬ 
trasts  on  p.  37,  so  that  making  simple  borders  should  be  compara¬ 
tively  easy.  Modem  and  historic  examples  of  such  borders  may  be 
shown.  It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  repeat 
{A  -B). 

The  quality  in  such  designs  as  are  shown  above  depends  upon  the 
contrast  of  simple  shapes  and  the  regularity  of  repetition.  A  curved- 
line  shape  is  juxtaposed  by  a  straight-line  shape. 

Representative  Pattern.  (Fig.  39) 

Exercise  5.  To  design  representative  pattern  on  an  abstract 
basis. 
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Fig.  37  (b) 


Fig.  37  (c) 


Fig.  38  Fig.  39  (6) 


Design  a  simple  abstract  pattern  border.  (Fig.  39  (a).)  With  slight 
modification  this  may  become  representative  pattern.  With  practice 
the  student  will  ultimately  conceive  representative  pattern  on  an 
abstract  basis.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  exercises  in  design. 
All  representative  design  must  be  approached  this  way. 
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Borders  of  Repeating  Floral  Pattern 
Abstract  to  Representative 

Exercise  6.  To  design  a  border  of  floral  pattern.  The  basic  shapes 
are  arranged  to  form  a  good  non-representative  border.  These  shapes 


Fig.  40 

with  slight  modification  and  development  may  be  made  repre¬ 
sentative.  (Fig.  40.) 

Borders  of  Repeating  Pattern — Tree-Forms,  Animal-  and 
Bird-Forms,  Designed  from  Elementary  Shapes 

Exercise  7  ( a )  To  design  tree-forms,  animal-  and  bird-forms,  from 
elementary  shapes.  (Figs.  41,  42,  43,  44,  and  45.) 
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Fig.  42 
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Designed  Animal-Forms 
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Designed  Bird-Forms 
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Designed  Fish-Forms 
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Designed  Houses,  Stone  Lanterns,  etc. 


Fig.  46  (a) 
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Designed  Figure-Forms 
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The  elementary  shapes  may  be  composed  as  the  basic  shapes  of 
figure-forms  and  arranged  as  contrasting  units  in  a  representative 
border.  Practice  may  be  given  the  pupils  in  designing  figures  from 
elementary  forms  on  a  separate  sheet.  Once  they  are  familiar  with 
these  figures  and  the  methods  of  creating  them,  an  abstract 
border  may  be  made  representative  by  using  the  main  units  as  the 
basic  shapes  of  figures.  On  another  sheet  forms  representing  wind¬ 
mills,  ships,  houses,  etc.,  may  be  designed  from  the  same  basic  shapes 
and  used  in  combination  with  the  figures  to  make  borders. 

Pattern  Distribution  Within  a  Shape.  (Fig.  49) 

Method.  Circle  A  contrasts  large  rectangle.  Repeat  circles — less  in 
size  at  a  and  d.  Place  triangles  at  B .  Repeat  same  at  b.  Place  squares 
at  C.  Repeat  same,  contrasting  in  size  at  cc.  Place  heart-shapes  at 
D.  Draw  border  ( e ),  connect  shapes  by  lines  of  varying  lengths. 
Develop  shapes  to  representative  pattern.  Add  any  other  shapes. 

Exercise  9.  A  Garden  Design  (First  Year,  Post-Primary;  age 
12).  It  must  be  made  clear  to  the  pupil  that  what  is  required  in 
this  exercise  is  not  a  realistic  representation  of  a  garden  but  an 
arrangement  of  pattern.  The  title  “  garden,’ ’  with  its  suggestiveness 
in  form  and  colour,  is  given  to  stimulate  thought  and  as  a  theme  for 
the  lay-out  of  pattern.  The  design  is  an  embodiment  of  all  the  forms  of 
pattern  used  in  designing  representative  borders,  and  is  schemed  on 
a  non-representative  basis  first. 

The  external  rectangle  is  contrasted  by  a  circle,  which  in  turn 
is  contrasted  by  lesser  triangles  and  squares.  Distribution  is  main¬ 
tained  by  repeating  a  shape  at  another  part  of  rectangle  (Fig.  62 
{a),  ( b )  ).  Decorative  border  forms  are  made  of  long  and  short  straight 
lines  and  curves.  A  symmetrical  arrangement  should  be  attempted 
first.  When  good  balance  and  distribution  have  been  attained,  the 
shapes  may  then  be  developed  and  modified  to  representative  pattern. 
The  pupil  may  study  the  sheets  of  floral  (and  figure)  pattern  already 
designed.  Hints  on  colouring  may  be  given,  but  at  this  stage  the 
pupil  must  rely  to  a  great  extent  on  his  own  colour-sense. 
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(b)  To  design  an  abstract  border  and  interpret  it  in  pattern 
representing  tree-forms,  bird-forms,  and  animal-forms.  Pupils  will 
will  be  able  to  design  about  twenty  tree-forms,  since  practically  all 
the  elementary  shapes  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  decorative  tree- 
forms.  These  shapes  may  be  further  developed  by  pattern.  Elemen¬ 
tary  shapes,  with  slight  modification,  may  also  be  made  to  represent 
birds,  animals,  fish,  butterflies,  etc.  A  good  exercise  is  to  ask  a  class 
to  design  twelve  tree-forms,  six  animal-forms,  six  fish-forms,  and  six 
bird-forms,  illustrating  the  lesson  by  drawing  two  examples  of  each 
on  the  blackboard.  (Fig.  48.)  (Figs.  41-47.) 

Border  of  Repeating  Pattern 
Figure  Forms  from  Elementary  Shapes.  (Figs.  46  and  47) 
Exercise  8.  To  design  figure-forms,  forms  of  buildings,  etc.,  from 
elementary  shapes,  and  to  arrange  these  to  make  a  border.  (Fig.  48.) 
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A 


a 


Fig.  49 
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Fig.  51 


Fig.  52  Age  14. 
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Exercise  i oa.  A  Garden  Design  with  Figures  (First  Year,  Post- 
Primary,  age  12-13).  This  exercise  is  the  same  as  the  former  exercise, 
but  figure-patterns  are  introduced.  (1)  The  figures  subordinated 
(Fig.  51).  (2)  Figures  predominating. 

These  designs  may  be  illustrations  to  a  story  or  nursery-rhyme. 


They  may  be  sewn  as  pictures  or  applied  as  decoration  to  a  canvas 
handbag,  a  box,  a  small  rug  or  mat,  etc. 

Exercise  10 b.  A  composition  within  a  rectangle,  circle,  or  other 
shape,  considering  background  values  (Fig.  52).  (Third  Year,  Post- 
Primary.) 

Illustration.  (Fig.  53) 

Exercise  ii.  To  illustrate  a  Legend  or  Story.  With  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  simple  composition  and  distribution  gained  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  exercises  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  attempt  illustration. 
Many  charming  results  have  been  achieved  by  this  exercise.  The 
pupils  have  data  at  hand,  and  readily  depict  a  scene  with  a  naivete 
of  expression  and  originality  of  composition  which  are  delightful. 
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Subjects  such  as  “Noah’s  Ark  Alights,”  “The  Garden  of  Aladdin,” 
“The  Men  of  Mars,”  “The  Magi,”  “The  Queen  of  Sheba  Visits 

Solomon,”  give  ample  scope 
for  individuality. 

(a)  Without  considering 
background  values.  (Fig.  53.) 

(b)  Considering  background 
values.  (Fig.  54.) 

SPACE-FILLING.  (Fig.  55) 
(Second  Year,  Post-Primary) 
Exercise  12.  To  develop 
and  decorate  a  simple  shape. 
This  shape  may  be  part  of  a 
larger  scheme.  In  providing 
the  student  with  methods  of 
decorating  simple  shapes  we 
are  supplying  him  with  data 
which  in  time  may  be  incorpor- 
Fig-  54  ated  in  more  ambitious  com¬ 

positions.  To  maintain  the  shape  it  is  necessary  that  the  lesser  forms 
should  fall  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  initial  shape,  and  that  no  large 
“holes”  appear  in  the  interior.  The  point  of  a  heart-shape  at  A  will 
fit  into  the  point  of  the  diamond  and  at  the  same  time  contrast  it. 
Shapes  with  an  angle  of  the  same  size  are  placed  at  C  and  D,  while 
a  larger  shape,  for  the  sake  of  balance,  is  placed  at  B.  Shapes  having 
a  straight  line  are  laid  along  the  outer  edges,  while  others,  to  contrast, 
are  placed  in  the  interior.  The  interior  shapes  must  be  as  large  as 
the  shapes  along  the  edge,  and  the  background  space  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  shapes  are  now  bound  into  one 
homogeneous  unit  by  connecting  each  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
shape  at  B,  applying  the  law  of  radiation.  The  order  of  procedure 
may  be  summarized  as  follows — 

1.  Comer.  3.  Interior.  5.  Develop  each  shape,  making  repre- 

2.  Sides.  4.  Link  up.  6.  Colour.  [sentative. 
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Each  shape  is  developed  and  made  representative  as  the  heart- 
shape,  Fig.  56  (a).  The  small  diamond  contrasts  the  heart-shape.  The 
lines  radiate.  The  point  from  which  the  lines  radiate  should  not  be 


A 


shown, -since  it  is  a  point  of  concentration  Fig.  56  (a).  Young  students 
tend  to  load  the  shapes,  while  the  less  imaginative  content  themselves 
with  a  few  lines.  Examples  of  historic  ornament  in  this  style  may  be 
shown  to  give  the  pupils  an  idea  of  a  suitable  amount  of  detail ;  vide 
Owen  Jones’  Grammar  of  Ornament  (Indian). 
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(Second  Year,  Post-Primary.) 

Exercise  13.  To  develop  and  decorate  a  simple  shape,  semi¬ 
circle,  circle,  heart-shape,  rectangle,  etc.  This  exercise  is  similar  to 


the  preceding  one.  A  shape  slightly  larger  than  the  geometric  semi¬ 
circle  is  better  than  a  semicircle  for  decorative  purposes.  (Fig.  56  ( b ). ) 


Border-making  and  Space-filling 
(Second  Year.) 

Exercise  14.  To  design  a  border  of  contrasting  simple  shapes. 
These  are  developed  and  decorated.  The  shapes,  being  smaller  than 
in  the  preceding  exercise,  are  more  simply  developed,  but  designed 
according  to  the  same  principles.  Exercises  12  and  13. 


Space-filling  (Irregular  Shape).  (Fig.  57) 

Exercise  15.  To  develop  and  decorate  an  irregular  shape.  In  this 
exercise  the  outline  of  the  shape  to  a  great  extent  dictates  the  shapes 
58 


of  the  internal  masses.  Because  of  this  the  exercise  is  probably 
easier  than  the  preceding  one.  The  shapes  must  coincide  with  the 


A 


outline  exactly,  and  the  exercise  proceeds  in  a  manner  similar  to 
Exercise  12.  A  diamond  would  be  placed  at  A,  and  a  circle  or  part 
of  a  circle  at  B  and  C.  Figure  and  animal-forms,  etc.,  may  be  intro¬ 
duced;  vide  “Indian  Ornament/’  Grammar  of  Ornament,  by  Owen 
Jones.  Saracenic  Ornament,  cf.  The  Motif.,  p.  113. 

Space-filling.  (Figs.  58  and  59) 

Exercise  16.  To  design  a  Flower-group.  A  contrast  is  effected 
between  the  shape  of  the  flower-group  and  the  vase  or  bowl.  A 
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Fig.  58 
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varied  outline  for  the  flower-group  is  drawn  first,  and  the  space  within 
is  designed  and  developed,  as  in  the  previous  exercise,  "To  develop 
vand  decorate  an  irregular  shape.”  A  small  piece  of  simple  pattern 


Fig.  59 


or  line-border  may  be  placed  on  the  bowl.  The  pattern  on  the  bowl 
must  not  confuse  with  the  floral  pattern  above. 

(Third  and  Fourth  Years.) 

Exercise  17.  To  develop  and  decorate  a  space,  designing  both  the 
applied  and  the  resultant  shapes.  In  previous  exercises  no  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  to  background  values.  The  background 
has  been  insignificant  except  that  its  colour  contrasted  the  forms 
upon  it.  In  this  exercise,  however,  the  background  values  must  be  as 
shapely  as  any  others.  When  in  previous  exercises  a  background 
space  was  too  large  and  presented  a  "hole,”  the  weakness  felt  was 
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due  not  only  to  the  lack  of  ornament  at  that  point  but  to  the  shape, 
merely  the  result  of  other  shapes,  being  itself  weak  in  form  and 
uninteresting.  In  Fig.  60,  the  resultant  masses,  though  unpattemed, 
are  significant  because  of  their  form. 

The  background  values  may  be  drawn  first  and  the  exercise 


Fig.  6o 


proceeds  as  for  an  irregular  shape  with  an  internal  and  external 
outline. 

This  type  of  design  is  common  in  Indian  and  Persian  ornament ; 
vide  Grammar  of  Ornament.  The  value  of  this  exercise  is  also  felt 
when  designing  landscape.  Sky-values  and  interstices  of  light 
between  tree-trunks  must  have  good  form. 

The  Decorative  Head 

Very  beautiful  motifs  may  be  designed  using  the  human  head  or 
head  of  an  animal  or  bird  as  a  basis.  The  class  may  be  shown  how  to 
design  an  idealistic  head  in  profile  and  front  view,  beginning  with  the 
outline  first.  In  the  profile,  the  curve  of  the  back  and  top  of  the  head 
is  contrasted  by  the  straight  lines  of  the  features.  These  are  com¬ 
posed  of  lines  varying  in  length  and  in  direction.  The  egg-shape 
forms  the  basis  of  the  front  view,  and  designed  features  are  afterwards 
added.  The  class  may  be  shown  various  styles  of  representing  each 
feature,  and  various  methods  (including  historical)  of  representing 
hair.  Further  interest  may  be  added  by  representing  expression. 

Once  a  certain  standard  of  merit  has  been  reached,  the  exercise 
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Decorative  Heads,  Including  Masks  for  “Goblin 

Market” 


Decorative  Units  Based  on  Animal-  and  Bird-Forms 
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! 

may  be  developed  further  by  interpreting  abstract  subjects,  e.g. 
Speed,  Spirit  of  Flight,  War,  Spirit  of  the  Sea,  Vanity,  Mirth,  etc. 
Head-dresses  are  designed  in  conjunction  with  the  heads,  and  hands, 
and  arms  may  appear  as  part  of  the  composition.  Full  figures  in 
costume  may  then  be  designed  in  colour. 

The  motifs  may  form  part  of  designs  to  be  executed  in  embroidery, 
leather-work,  batik,  and  many  other  forms  of  decoration. 

Typical  examples  of  such  designs  may  be  shown  to  the  class. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  Modem  Art  and  in  the  Art  of  many  different 
i  periods  and  civilizations — Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Chinese,  Celtic. 

Subjects:  heads — angel,  gnome,  dragon,  devil,  elf,  Egyptian 
i  princess,  saint,  lady  artist ;  figures — angel,  devil,  Dutch  lady,  Victor- 
!  ian  lady,  Chinese  lady,  designed  figures  for  fancy  dress,  etc. 

These  subjects  must  not  be  copied  or  realistically  represented, 
i  Each  must  be  an  individual  effort  to  create  a  design  and  may  be 
|  drawn  by  contrasting  straight  lines  and  curves  or  straight  lines  only. 

The  Silhouette 
(See  Notan  i) 

The  Enclosed  Shape.  (Fig.  62) 

(Distribution) 

Exercise  19.  To  develop  and  decorate  a  rectangle.  The  design 
above  is  symmetrical,  but  another  exercise  on  these  principles 
may  be  executed  on  an  asymmetrical  basis.  The  circle  at  A  contrasts 
!  the  rectangle.  The  straight-lined  shape  at  B  is  larger  in  size,  and 
I  contrasts  the  circle  at  A.  Similar  straight-lined  shapes  in  groups  of 
three  are  spotted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rectangle,  while  the 
circle  A  is  echoed  by  two  groups  of  two  circles  at  the  base.  This 
spotting  extends  the  interest  from  one  part  of  the  rectangle  to  the 
other,  and  therefore  develops  it.  Other  shapes  are  arranged  and 
spotted,  giving  contrast  as  far  as  possible  by  juxtaposition.  The 
shapes  are  developed  and  made  representative,  as  in  former  exercises. 

A  design  for  a  fire-screen  or  wall-hanging  may  be  executed  by 
this  method. 

Exercise  20.  To  develop  and  decorate  a  rectangle.  This  exercise 
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is  similar  to  the  former  one.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fill  the  entire  space 
with  shapes,  provided  the  result  by  echoing  is  well  balanced. 

Notice  the  value  of  unitary  repetition  at  A.  Fig.  62  ( b ). 

The  Enclosed  Shape 
To  design  for  the  enclosed  shape. 

In  designing  for  the  open  shape  the  ornament  maintains  the  shape 


which  it  decorates.  In  designing  for  the  enclosed  shape  the  ornament 
does  not  touch  the  edge  of  the  shape,  but  by  its  outline  and  balance 
makes  the  shape  significant,  that  is,  the  shape-outline  harmonizes 
with  or  contrasts  the  outline  of  the  design  within.  A  correct  concep¬ 
tion  of  this  exercise  can  be  gained  only  by  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  Exercise  15,  in  this  section,  and  of  silhouette  values  (p.  111).  The 
fundamental  principle  is  to  balance  patterned  and  unpatterned 
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masses,  each  having  a  well-designed  silhouette.  The  masses  are  keyed 
or  bound  together  by  a  “binding  feature.’ ’  As  in  former  exercises,  the 
masses  are  then  developed  and  given  a  representative  value,  vide  “To 
decorate  an  irregular  shape.” 

DESIGN  (APPLIED).  (Fig.  63) 

The  above  shapes  are  applicable  to  a  design  for  a  tea-cosy. 

No.  1.  The  shape  is  designed  by  decorating  at  the  main  points. 
The  squares  and  triangles  contrast  the  semicircle  (larger  than  a 
geometric  semicircle)  while  the  circles  in  turn  contrast  the  squares. 
The  plain  spaces  B,  C  have  interesting  contours.  This  is  important, 
in  order  that  these  shapes  may  be  significant.  In  all  crafts  the 
undecorated  space  must  be  as  significant  as  the  others.  Much  labour 
is  saved,  and  a  high  quality  of  craftsmanship  attained,  by  getting 
the  utmost  decorative  value  out  of  the  plain  space,  upon  which 
little  or  no  work  is  expended.  Treesin  Nos.  1,  2,  3  act  as  binding 
features. 

No.  2  is  similar  to  No.  1,  but  is  not  symmetrical.  Masses 
balance  and  contrast  one  another,  while  B  contrasts  C  in  size.  Varied 
lengths  of  straight  line  and  curve  make  an  interesting  contour  to  the 
patterned  mass  (D),  which  may  be  developed  and  made  repre¬ 
sentative. 

No.  3  is  partly  symmetrical,  with  two  binding  features.  Nos.  4 
and  5  are  very  modern  types  of  non-representative  design  depending 
upon  line-action  and  contrast  of  masses,  and  are  similar  in  many 
respects  to  Chinese  design. 

Modern  designs  of  this  type  may  be  seen  in  The  Studio  Year  Book 
of  Decorative  Art,  1926  (glassware,  p;  155.) 

No.  6  has  curves  to  contrast  the  straight  lines  of  the  initial  shape. 
The  mass  at  the  base  is  contrasted  by  the  spot  above. 

No.  7  is  of  a  type  similar  to  Nos.  4  and  5,  and  is  designed  on  a  basis 
of  mass-contrast  and  line-action.  Its  execution  was  spontaneous,  and 
the  line-action  dictated  by  feeling.  These  tea-cosy  designs  may  be 
executed  in  applique  silk,  velvet,  or  leather,  or  combined  applique 
and  ribbon-work. 


6— (566) 
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Bisymmetrical  Design — The  Cushion 

Assuming  that  the  cushion  is  round  or  square,  a  correct  design 
should  feel  well  balanced,  no  matter  from  what  angle  it  is  seen. 
Balance  is  assured  if  the  design  is  bisymmetrical. 
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Fig.  65 

In  a  bisymmetrical  design  for  a  cushion  the  chief  points  for  decor¬ 
ation  are  (a)  the  centre ;  ( b )  the  corners ;  ( c )  the  midpoints  of  the  sides. 

A  circle  in  the  centre  will  contrast  the  outer  square,  but  may 
become  a  slightly  irregular  shape  by  the  addition  of  squares  on  the 
outline.  The  corner  shape,  B,  (Fig.  64  (a)  )  has  a  silhouette  designed 
by  contrasting  the  curve  and  straight  line.  The  shape  at  the  mid¬ 
point  is  designed  upon  the  same  principle.  These  three  masses  must 
be  different  in  size.  , 
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To  judge  the  balance  of  patterned  with  unpatterned  masses,  and 
to  criticize  the  form  of  each  mass  (including  the  background  masses) , 
they  may  be  painted  black  upon  a  white  ground  or  vice  versa. 
The  shapes  are  then  developed  as  in  Exercise  15.  “To  decorate 
an  irregular  shape.” 

The  Cushion  (Asymmetrical  Design).  (Fig.  65) 

Many  cushion  designs  are  not  symmetrical,  yet  satisfy  aesthetic¬ 
ally.  In  these  the  masses  are  well  balanced,  though  not  upon  any 
regular  system.  Figures  used  in  a  cushion  design  must  be  part  of  a 
scheme  of  pattern  values.  Our  senses  rebel  at  the  idea  of  a  figure 
upside-down.  If,  however,  the  representative  value  of  the  figure  is 
subordinated,  the  form  and  colour  alone  will  satisfy  the  aesthetic 
consciousness. 

An  interesting  silhouette  for  patterned  masses  is  designed  by  vary¬ 
ing  long  and  short  straight  lines  and  curves,  and  contrasting  obtuse 
angles  with  acute.  The  patterned  and  unpatterned  masses  are  keyed  to¬ 
gether  and  bound 
by  binding  fea- 
!  tures,  as  at  A .  The 

I  pattern  is  spotted 

into  the  unpat¬ 
terned  and  vice 
;  versa.  Fig.  64(6). 

Many  such  de- 
I  signs  were  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  Paris  at  the 
Exhibition  of  Dec¬ 
orative  Arts,  1925. 

The  Cushion 
(Border  Design) 

(Fig.  69) 

A  border-pat¬ 
tern  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  decorating  a  square.  The  borders 
ought  to  be  varied  in  width  and  spacing,  while  unpatterned  values 
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Fig.  67 


within  the  border  will  contrast  the  larger  unpatterned  value  enclosed. 
Because  of  the  varying  widths  and  spacings  the  entire  shape  is 
developed  in  size. 

Cf.  Pattern  from  Greek  mouldings. 

The  Table-cover.  (Fig.  67) 

The  table-cover,  like  the  cushion,  when  designed  on  a  symmetrical 
basis,  is  decorated  at  the  centre,  the  comers,  and  midpoints  of  the 
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sides.  A  table-cloth,  serviette,  and  tea-cloth  are  similarly' designed. 
Should  a  space  undecorated  be  left  for  a  vase  in  the  centre  of  the 
central  ornament  in  the  table-cover,  it  ought  to  be  large  enough 
that  the  vase  may  not  rest  on  the  design  or  on  the  edge  of  the  design. 
On  a  small  table  the  vase  or  rose-bowl  will  not  necessarily  be  placed 
in  the  centre. 

The  units  for  decorating  the  cloth  in  the  above  sketch  are  from 
Egyptian  ornament  and  included  the  Vulture,  Papyrus,  and  Lotus, 


and  water-patterns.  The  corner  shape  was  originally  as  at  A ,  but  was 
modified  to  B.  The  centre  was  a  diamond,  while  the  semicircle  was 
the  midpoint  shape.  The  unpatterned  mass  was  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  borders  were  made  of  various  widths. 

The  Table-scarf.  (Fig.  68) 

The  design  is  applied  to  the  centre  and  to  the  two  overhanging 
ends.  The  basic  shape  at  the  centre  may  be  a  circle  to  contrast  the 
rectangle  and  the  square  table,  while  a  semicircle  or  heart-shape 
would  contrast  the  ends.  A  diamond  with  two  contrasting  semi¬ 
circles  would  provide  variety.  These  shapes,  regular  or  irregular, 
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would  be  decorated  as  in  Exercise  15  or  as  at  (c).  This  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  coloured  motif  with  figures,  cf.  Fig.  137,  Silhouettes. 

A  border  round  the  end  or  beginning  in  the  vicinity  of  the  end 
decoration  would  lead  the  eye  over  the  table  to  the  centre-decoration. 


It  may  be  a  running  border  or  the  repetition  of  a  unit.  In  a  repre¬ 
sentative  figure-motif  the  figures  must  be  part  of  the  initial  shape  and 
conform  to  the  unity  of  the  design. 

In  the  initial  sketch  the  patterned  values  may  be  painted  black 
to  emphasize  their  form  and  define  the  resultant  shapes. 


The  Portiere.  (Fig.  69) 

A  design  for  a  portiere  must  be  simple  and  bold.  Anything  in 
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fine,  intricate  stitchery  seems  to  be  misplaced  enthusiasm.  The 
aim  in  every  design  is  to  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  feelings.  The  stitch¬ 
ery  is  the  medium,  and  the  quality  of  the  craftsmanship  will  be 
determined  by  the  interpretation  in  stitch-values  and  the  fullness  of 
expression.  Form  and  colour  should  make  the  first  appeal.  Certain 
embroideries  in  the  Exhibition  of  Decorative  Arts  (Paris,  1925) 
appealed  strongly  before  the  representative  interpretation  of  a  stitch 
was  seen.  To  place  a  large  realistic  figure  in  the  centre  of  a  rectangle, 
as  is  frequently  done,  is  not  to  make  a  design.  The  figure  is  the 
natural  form  of  a  figure,  is  copied  from  the  human  figure,  and  is 
therefore  not  created,  and  has  no  formal  relationship  to  other  forms. 
If  figures  are  used  in  design,  their  form  must  be  part  of  a  scheme 
of  forms,  factors  in  a  unity,  or,  if  a  unit  in  themselves,  must 
be  so  composed  as  to  harmonize  in  form  and  colour  with  other 
forms. 

The  resultant  shapes  must  not  be  ignored. 

If  the  portiere  is  to  hang  flat,  either  end  may  be  decorated,  the 
one  being  an  echo  to,  or  forming  a  balance  with,  the  other.  Should 
the  portiere  tend  to  go  into  folds  at  the  top,  then  the  top  may  be 
decorated  with  a  border,  while  the  bottom  may  carry  the  main  piece 
of  decoration.  The  border,  horizontal  or  oblique,  will  accentuate 
the  folds. 

The  portiere  at  the  base  may  be  decorated  by  any  shape  con¬ 
trasting  the  large  rectangle  or  by  a  motif  keyed  into  the  unpatterned 
mass.  This  unpatterned  mass  must  be  considered  and  designed 
along  with  the  motif,  to  give  it  an  Art  value.  Representation,  if 
desired,  must  interpret  designed  masses.  A  representative  design 
may  be  attempted  initially  if  conceived  in  terms  of  form  and  colour 
in  relationship  to  the  rectangle. 

Fig.  69  (b)  may  be  designed  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  panel 
in  a  draught-screen  by  balancing  contrasting  masses.  The  wavy 
pattern,  like  the  border,  will  accentuate  the  folds,  while  the  mass 
of  the  ship  will  balance  the  lower  masses.  The  air-bells  (binding 
feature)  carry  the  interest  to  the  top  of  the  design,  while  the  fish 
(diamond-forms)  spot  the  large  masses  and  contrast  the  air-bells 
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(circles) .  The  vertical  action  of  the  air-bells  is  repeated  in  the  ship- 
masts  and  the  hanging  plants. 

The  Screen 

As  the  screen  is  usually  panelled,  it  is  necessary  to  design  three 
rectangles  and  one  rectangle  at  the  same  time.  The  complete  panel 
must  be  a  good  composition,  while  each  of  the  three  must  stand  as  a 


composition  alone.  To  connect  the  three,  the  main  lines  must  con¬ 
tinue  into  the  next  compartment  and  meet  the  vertical  edges  force¬ 
fully.  Forms,  and  hence  the  interest  of  one  rectangle,  must  be 
spotted  to  the  other  rectangle  like  the  figure-forms,  verticals,  and 
circles  in  the  above  design.  The  chariot- wheels  (circle)  contrast  the 
rectangles  ol  the  architectural  structure  above.  (Fig.  70.) 

In  colouring  the  design  the  same  principle  of  spotting  and 
balancing  would  be  employed. 

The  motif-design,  Fig.  13 7,  with  slight  modification,  may  be 
easily  composed  to  decorate  a  screen. 

Other  methods  may  be  employed.  Each  rectangle  may  be 
designed  separately.  A  circle  or  semicircle  on  each  panel  will  con¬ 
trast  the  rectangle. 

A  design  for  a  three-panel  poster  may  be  composed  by  the  same 
method . 
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Chapter  V 

COMPOSITION  FOR  THE  POSTER 

POSTER,  to  be  effective,  must  be  a  strong  mass-composition 
/\  having  line-action  and  contrasting  colour-masses.  It 
/  %  must  be  a  bugle-call  to  arrest  the  passer-by ;  it  must  be 

/  %  attractive  and  pleasing.  Gleneagles  first  came  promin¬ 

ently  into  public  notice  through  the  fine  poster  of 
Rowantree.  Its  strength  depended  upon  the  strong  colour-contrast, 
the  strong  action  of  the  lines  of  the  wings  of  the  eagle  as  they 
broke  into  the  sides  of  the  rectangle,  and  the  feeling  of  height  and 
immensity  obtained  by  the  peaks  of  hills  appearing  at  the  base  of 
the  rectangle  in  contrast  with  the  huge  bird.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  mere  realistic  reproduction  of  a  scene  can  never  make  an  ade¬ 
quate  poster.  It  is  seldom  that  the  elementary  forms  as  they  appear 
in  a  scene  make  a  good  composition.  The  forms  must  be  re-arranged 
by  the  artist.  Art  truth  has  the  prior  claim.  When  this  is  satis¬ 
factorily  presented  the  public  do  not  demand  natural  truth.  As  it 
is  with  form,  so  it  is  with  colour.  A  ny  colour  will  not  satisfy ;  realistic 
colouring  may  do  so,  but  the  right  colour  always  will.  By  "  right  ”  is 
meant  a  colour-scheme  which  satisfies  the  aesthetic  desire. 

In  composing  representative  form  care  must  be  taken  with  the 
resultant  and  background  shapes.  The  shape  of  the  sky  is  as 
important  as  any  other  shape  in  the  rectangle. 

Exercise  i.  To  show  the  use  of  the  Binding  Feature  (Distribu¬ 
tion).  A  space  is  successfully  developed  when  interest  is  maintained 
throughout  and  the  whole  scheme  forms  a  unity. 

Divide  a  rectangle  into  five  parts,  using  (a)  one  binding  feature, 
(b)  two  binding  features.  In  Fig.  72  the  smoke  acts  as  a  binding 
feature.  The  chimneys  in  Fig.  71  are  what  are  technically  known  as 
“  binding  features/’  binding  one  mass  to  the  other,  and  the  interest 
is  distributed  throughout  the  rectangle.  One  mass  is  bound  to  the 
other,  and  the  interest  is  carried  along  these  lines  to  remote  parts 
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of  the  composition.  Shapes  not  bound  in  by  a  binding  feature  are 
“keyed  in.” 

Exercise  2. 

To  Show  Immensity.  (A  contrast  between  large  and  small 
representative  shapes.) 

The  height  of  a  chimney-stalk  can  be  emphasized  by  contrast  with 
a  small  or  more  distant  stalk.  As  in  former  exercises,  there  must  be 


Fig.  72 

variety  in  length  and  direction  of  line  as  well  as  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  masses. 

A  is  contrasted  by  Z.,  cf.  Fig.  5  ( a ),  p.  9. 

Exercise  3.  (Fig.  73.)  To  show  contrast  of  geometric  shapes. 
(Five  or  six  masses.)  This  is  a  simple  exercise  in  contrasting  masses 
(contrasting  in  form,  in  size,  and  in  tone  and  colour).  These  exercises 
may  be  executed  in  colour,  but  a  small  composition  must  first  be  done 
in  pencil.  A  small  round  shape  will  be  contrasted  by  a  large  straight- 
lined  shape  and  vice  versa.  The  background  values  will  contrast  in 
size.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  geometric  shapes  should  be  complete. 
One  may  be  complete,  the  other  slightly  broken  either  by  the  other 
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shapes  or  by  the  edge  of  the  composition.  These  exercises  also 
emphasize  the  significance  of  the  background  values  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  termed,  resultant  shapes. 

Exercise  4.  To  emphasize  a  shape. 

A  geometric  shape  among  irregular 
shapes  readily  attracts  the  eye.  (Five, 
six,  or  seven  values.)  (Fig.  74.) 

Emphasis  is  gained  by  contrast 
with  another  geometric  shape  and 
irregular  shapes.  This  exercise  may 
be  executed  first  abstractly,  then  with 
a  representative  value,  e.g.  road-signs, 
label  on  bottle,  one-man  band,  circular 
drum.  (Fig.  75.) 

Exercise  5.  To  arrange  plain 
form  with  patterned  forms.  (Fig.  76.) 

Another  way  of  emphasizing  a 
shape  is  to  contrast  (a)  unpatterned  FlG-  73 

mass  with  patterned  masses,  ( b )  an  unpattemed  shape  or  a  plain 
geometric  shape  among  irregular  patterned  masses.  Very  decorative 
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compositions  can  be  arranged  by  an  interplay  of  plain  with  patterned, 
as  in  the  next  exercise. 

Exercise  6.  To  compose  pottery  forms.  (Six  or  seven  values.) 
This  exercise  may  be  arranged  first  in  pencil,  then  in  black-and-white, 
and  finally  in  colour.  (See  Design,  Notan  Values;  and  Notan  in 
Colour.)  Forms  contrasting  may  be  arranged,  or  one  harmonious 


Fig.  76 


Fig.  77 


group  with  one  contrast.  The  plain  masses  will  contrast  the 
patterned.  Note  the  outline  of  the  mass  of  pottery.  (Fig.  77.) 

Exercise  7.  To  contrast  straight-line  form  by  curved  forms. 
At  first  it  may  be  thought  that  this  is  a  repetition  of  a  former 
exercise,  but  it  is  really  a  preliminary  to  the  subsequent  exercises. 
What  is  required  is  keen  action  between  the  curves  and  the  straights. 
To  the  trained  mind  the  action  of  a  curve  immediately  suggests  its 
contrast,  just  as,  when  one  sees  a  colour,  its  complementary  or 
contrast  is  immediately  sensed.  Students  will  find  this  exercise 
difficult,  but  interesting  and  intriguing.  It  ought  to  be  attempted 
more  than  once,  and  experiments  made.  (Fig.  78.) 

Exercise  8.  To  express  violent  action.  (Fig.  81.) 

The  success  of  this  exercise  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
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attainment  reached  in  the  foregoing  experiments  (Exercise  7) .  Acute 
angles,  keen  breaks  from  curved  to  straight,  long  and  short  straight 

lines,  are  used.  The  exer¬ 
cise  may  be  attempted 
first  in  the  abstract,  then 
with  a  representative 
value.  (Figs.  81  and  80.) 

Exercise  9.  To  ex¬ 
press  motion. 

This  is  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  the  reverse  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  exercise,  and  maybe 
executed  first  abstractly, 
then  with  representation. 
(Fig.  82.) 

All  the  foregoing  exercises  may  be  abstract,  that  is,  they  may 
have  no  representative  value. 

Exercise  10.  To  show  speed.  (Fig.  83.) 

1.  The  basis  of  this  exercise  is  the 
fact  that  the  eye  moves  towards  the 
point  of  two  converging  lines.  If  a 
series  of  these  be  placed  in  line,  they 
seem  to  be  moving  in  the  direction 
of  their  convergence.  A  contrast 
quickens  the  speed. 

2.  If  the  object  partly  breaks  into 
the  side  towards  which  the  object  is 
proceeding,  speed  is  increased. 

Exercise  ii.  To  concentrate  interest  by  means  of  converging  lines. 
(Common  method  of  composition  in  last  century  and  Renaissance 
paintings.) 


Motion 

Fig.  82 
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Chapter  VI 

LANDSCAPE-COMPOSITION 

THE  youth  of  this  century  has  departed  from  the 
traditions  of  its  forefathers  in  Art.  No  longer  are 
landscapes  slavishly  copied  and  details  studied.  The 
artist  no  longer  makes  an  effort  only  to  paint  a  par¬ 
ticular  spot  or  reproduce  certain  atmospheric  effects. 
He  tends  rather  to  accept  forms  of  Nature  as  so  many  data  which  are 
suitable  units  for  Art  composition.  These  units,  when  effectively 
arranged  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  artist’s  mind  and  aesthetic 
feelings,  make  a  landscape-painting  a  work  of  Art. 

The  artist  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  units  already  well 
composed  in  natural  landscape,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  rare. 
Usually  it  is  necessary  to  make  several  changes  in  order  to  re-arrange 
proportions — to  change  the  position  of  a  tree,  or  alter  the  angle  of  the 
roof  of  a  house.  A  correct  drawing  of  a  place  as  it  appears  will  prove 
one’s  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  but  immediately  condemn  as  an  artist, 
unless  on  that  very  rare  occasion  when  natural  form  is  already  Art 
form.  The  student  requires  to  draw  the  form  on  paper,  studiously 
composing  it.  The  artist,  however,  in  his  inward  vision,  sees  the 
components  arranged,  and  feels  the  result  prior  to  touching  paper. 
The  consequence  is  that  his  feelings  dictate  to  his  hand,  and  a 
spontaneous  composition  ensues.  Such  compositions,  the  direct  pro¬ 
duct  of  aesthetic  impulse,  are  classified  “works  of  Art.”  With 
correct  practice  and  the  consequent  mental  development,  the  student 
will  become  familiar  with  form  and  enjoy  all  the  aesthetic  pleasure  of 
spontaneous  composition. 

Exercises  in  landscape  begin  at  Comp.  Exercise  No.  5,  p.  11, 
“Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees,”  and  the  same  laws  which  apply 
to  poster-composition  apply  to  landscape,  although  they  may  be 
differently  expressed.  The  laws  find  a  strong  expression  in  the  poster 
to  arrest  the  passer-by,  but  in  landscape  they  are  expressed  in  a 
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much  finer  degree  and  more  subtle  manner.  In  viewing  landscape 
the  spectator  is  usually  in  a  mood  prepared  for  contemplation.  This 
difference  in  mental  attitude  dictates  the  artist’s  mode  of  expression. 
The  form,  tone  and  colour  are  all  arbitrary,  Art-form  being  the 
criterion,  not  verisimilitude.  The  following  exercises  are  former  com¬ 
position  exercises  interpreted  in  terms  of  landscape-composition. 

Exercise  i.  To  divide  a  rectangle  vertically  (and  horizontally) 
for  landscape-composition. 

“A  host  of  golden  daffodils, 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze.”  Vide  Fig.  7  (c). 

The  proportions  of  the  rectangle  may  be  (1)  height  greater  than 
base,  (2)  base  greater  than  height. 


Fig.  84  (a)  Fig.  84  ( b ) 

Draw  a  small  sketch-composition  in  pencil. 

Draw  with  charcoal  on  tinted  paper  (dark  brown  preferable). 
Tint  in  lights  (sky,  water,  sunshine  on  foreground  and  tree- 
trunks)  with  a  pale  sepia  pastel. 

Criticize  no  tan  composition. 

Colour  the  lights  boldly,  then  tint  the  darks. 
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This  is  the  procedure  for  all  subsequent  exercises  in  pastel. 

Cf.  Comp.  Exercise  5. 

The  illustrations  on  page  84  are  from  lino-cuts. 

Exercise  2.  To  divide  a  rectangle  horizontally  for  landscape 
composition.  (Fig.  85  (a),  ( b ).) 

The  need  is  felt  for  an  exercise  in  arranging  lines  which  are 


Fig.  85  (a) 


horizontal  in  sense  but  not  truly  horizontal,  e.g.,  “Rolling  Downs,” 
introducing  the  laws  of  variety  and  of  contrast  and  line-action. 

AE,  EB,  DG,  GC  unequal. 

Angles  at  F  different  in  size. 

All  sides  of  FXCG  of  different  sizes. 

Note  specially  that  GFX  is  much  less  than  GFE,  while  FG,  FX, 
and  FE  are  of  different  lengths. 

Masses  contrast  in  size. 


Fig.  85  (c) 
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Exercise  3.  To  divide  the  rectangle  into  unequal  masses  in  land¬ 
scape-composition.  (Fig.  85  (c),  (d).) 

Rocky  or  mountainous  districts  give  masses  more  varied  in  shape. 
One  large  mass,  sky  or  foreground,  is  contrasted  by  a  small  mass, 
while  the  shapes  are  formed  by  long  and  short  straight  lines  con- 


Fig.  86 


Fig.  87 


Fig.  88  (a) 


Fig.  88  (b) 


trasted  by  curves.  An  endeavour  is  made  to  get  good  line-action 
relationship  between  the  contours  of  the  hills  and  the  sides  of  the 
rectangle. 

Exercise  4.  Simple  contours  may  be  varied  by  the  addition  of 
tree-forms  or  wood-masses  (straight  line  and  curves,  short  and 
long).  (Figs.  86  and  87.) 

Exercise  5.  To  compose  a  landscape  with  one  large  tree.  In 
Fig.  88  (a)  the  tree  divides  the  rectangle  into  spaces  A,  P,  Z, 
which  are  contrasting  in  size.  It  also  acts  as  a  binding  feature.  In 
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Fig.  ( b ),  A,  P,  Z  contrast  in  size.  (Fig.  88.)  Never  place  a  tree  in  the 
middle  of  a  picture. 

Exercise  6.  To  compose  a  landscape  with  two  trees.  (Fig.  90.) 

Two  similar  trees  of  approximately  the  same  size  do  not  compose 
well  unless  arranged  as  one  mass  and  simultaneously  balanced  and 
contrasted  by  a  much  smaller  mass.  (Fig.  89  faulty,  Fig.  90  correct.) 


There  are  three  distinct  aspects  of  balance — 

1.  Mass  balance.  2.  Support.  3.  Interest. 

The  small  mass  at  b,  Fig.  90,  Exercise  6,  contrasts  the  larger  mass 
of  foliage  at  a,  but  at  the  same  time  it  acts  as  a  counter-balance  by 
being  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Furthermore,  it  acts  as  a  sup¬ 
port  to  the  trees  in  the  left,  giving  them  a  strength  and  dignity  which 
they  would  not  have  otherwise.  This  quality  produced  by  a  support 
may  be  illustrated  to  students  by  asking  them  to  follow  closely  the 
action  of  an  easel  which  is  gradually  moved  from  the  vertical  to  a 
point  where  it  is  about  to  fall.  Most  students  will  feel  with  the  easel 
and  have  a  sense  of  falling  too.  This  feeling  will  be  immediately 
followed  by  a  desire  to  support  the  leaning  object,  and  when  a  prop 
is  introduced  the  desire  is  satisfied.  In  place  of  the  trees  draw  two 
verticals.  There  will  be  a  tendency  for  them  to  lean  towards  the 
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open  space,  and  again  a  support  on  the  right  will  be  necessary,  for 
they  are  supported  on  the  left  by  the  side  of  the  rectangle.  The 
interest  is  distributed  and  carried  to  the  right  of  the  rectangle  by  the 
foliage  at  b. 

Vide  The  Psychology  of  Beauty  (Balance). 


B 

Fig.  92  Fig.  93  Bad 


Exercise  7.  To  arrange  three  trees  balanced  by  one  tree. 
(Fig.  91.) 

These  trees  are  of  one  type,  but  variety,may  be  established  by 
varying  the  size  of  the  foliage-masses  and  the  length  of  the  tree- 
trunks.  Variety  in  the  spacing  of  the  tree- trunks  will  assist  in 
obtaining  strong  mass-contrast  in  the  background  values,  e.g.  A,  Z. 

Exercise  8.  To  arrange  tree-masses  of  varied  type. 

The  pine-tree  (triangle)  contrasts  the  sycamores  (circle).  (Fig.  92.) 
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Never  allow  a  tree  to  touch  the  edge  of  the  rectangle.  It  must 
either  be  well  within  or  break  over. 

Fig.  93.  When  grouping  trees,  never  allow  the  edge  of  a  group  to 
bisect  the  rectangle  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  to  bisect  the  group. 


Fig.  94  Fig.  95 


Since  A  is  midway,  the  composition  is  bad.  Observe  lack  of  the 
variety  in  the  sizes  of  tree-trunks  and  resultant  shapes  C,  D. 

A  low  foreground  emphasizes  the  height  of  the  trees,  and  tends 
thereby  to  create  an  open-air  feeling. 


Fig.  96  (a)  Fig.  97  (b) 


Exercise  9.  To  compose  massed  tree-forms. 

1.  Consider  the  silhouette. 

2.  Consider  the  interstices  of  light  between  the  trunks  with 
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regard  to  variety  in  size  and  shape.  They  are  both  descriptive  and 
decorative.  (Figs.  94  and  95.) 

Exercise  10.  To  show  height  or  immensity.  (Figs.  96  and  97.) 
(a)  The  small  group  on  the  right  contrasts  the  tree  on  the  left ; 


spot  contrasts  mass.  The  low  distance  contrasts  the  large  sky  value, 
giving  a  feeling  of  height. 


Fig.  ioo  Fig.  ioi 


(b)  The  small  figures  contrast  the  height  of  the  buildings. 
Exercise  ii.  To  show  depth.  (Figs.  98  and  99.) 

The  small  house  contrasts  the  high  hill,  producing  a  feeling  of 
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height.  The  position  of  the  foreground  with  the  immense  back¬ 
ground  produces  an  effect  of  depth  in  the  intervening  space. 

Exercise  12.  The  curves  of  foliage  are  contrasted  by  the 
straight  lines  of  buildings. 

Single  tree.  Tree  and  part-tree  (spot  contrast).  (Fig.  100.) 

The  tendency  of  the  young  student  will  be  to  draw  a  complete 
house  and  a  complete  tree  entirely  contained  within  the  rectangle, 
but  his  former  practice  in  form-composition  will  help  him  to  adapt 
natural  form  to  composition.  The  shapes  and  lines  in  the  above 
compositions  are  arranged  in  contrast  to  one  another,  having  the 
lesser  masses  subordinated  to  the  one  large  mass. 

These  sketches  are  not  true  representations  of  any  group  of 
buildings,  but  have  a  resemblance  to  the  subject.  The  roof-angles 
are  varied,  as  are  the  proportions,  in  an  endeavour  to  produce  good 
composition  and  to  draw  significant  form. 

In  compositions  where  the  resultant  shapes  tend  to  be  neglected, 
the  student  is  advised  to  outline  the  sky-shapes.  Licence  in  drawing 
chimneys  and  chimney-cans  allows  form  and  line-length  to  be 
varied,  while  the  position  of  a  chimney  may  easily  be  altered  to 
suit  its  position  in  the  rectangle  and  its  relationship  to  the  other 
forms. 

Exercise  13.  To  compose  form  from  buildings.  (Fig.  101.) 

Each  shape  is  outlined  and  considered  on  its  own  merits,  and  in 
its  relationship  to  other  masses  in  the  rectangle.  Lines  are  considered 
by  their  action  towards  one  another.  Parallel  lines  are  to  be  avoided, 
but  it  is  obvious  in  such  a  subject  that  verticals  must  exist.  The 
widths  of  masses  must  be  varied,  and  no  mass  or  edge  of  a  mass  may 
occupy  a  central  position. 

Exercise  14.  To  compose  trees  and  hills  and  houses. 

Hills  may  be  placed/  low  down  in  the  rectangle,  or  high  up — but 
hills  and  houses  must  not  be  the  same  height.  The  varying  form  of 
the  tree-masses  contrast  the  hill-line.  The  spots  of  light  between  the 
trees  contrast  the  large  sky-area.  The  straight-lined  form  of  white 
house  contrasts  cloud-forms  and  forms  of  foliage. 

For  exercises  with  figures,  see  Figure-composition,  p.  100. 
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LANDSCAPE,  NOTAN 
(See  Notan- — Landscape) 

Once  satisfactory  line  and  mass-compositions  are  obtained  from 
these  exercises,  they  may  then  be  interpreted  in  notan  and  colour. 

Following  these  exercises,  students  may  be  sent  during  class-hours 
to  make  sketch-compositions  of  definite  views  that  lend  themselves 
to  composition.  Having  a  definite  pre-arranged  place  saves  much 
valuable  time,  but  frequently  students  bring  for  criticism  sketches 
done  on  their  own  initiative  during  the  weekends.  Examples  of  the 
latter  are  the  etching,  “The  Pier/’  and  the  charcoal-sketches  for 
aquatints.  “The  Brewery,”  was  a  set  subject.  “The  Railway 
Station”  is  a  first  effort  in  dry-point,  a  subject  drawn  during  a  class- 
period.  Such  subjects  have  been  drawn  and  executed  as  Higher 
Leaving  Certificate  tests.  Water-colours  are  executed  in  class  from 
sketches  made  at  the  Saturday  morning  sketching-class.  For  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  for  the  students’  private  use  these  prints  and  pictures  are 
framed  in  class  with  suitable  frames  and  mounts. 

A  question  of  discipline  may  arise  in  sending  students  out  of  doors 
during  class-hours,  but  no  difficulty  has  been  met  hitherto.  Students 
are  delighted  to  be  out  in  good  weather,  and  work  enthusiastically. 
They  may  arrange  their  own  programme,  obtaining  permission  to  go 
out  in  good  weather  or  executing  compositions  already  made  if  the 
weather  is  wet. 
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Chapter  VII 
FIGURE-COMPOSITION 

THE  majority  of  figure-compositions  may  be  compared 
to  a  one-handed  pianoforte  recital.  The  figures  are 
drawn,  but  the  resultant  shapes  are  ignored  entirely. 
The  following  exercises  are  given  as  an  inducement  to 
careful  consideration  of  these  values,  as  they  are  part 
of  the  composition  within  the  enclosed  space.  These  shapes  are  seen 
by  the  eye  as  much  as  any  other,  and  if  poor  in  form,  they  lower 
the  value  of  the  composition.  No  matter  how  well  drawn  a  figure 
may  be,  if  a  bad  shape  exists  it  will  annoy.  Again,  anatomical  truth 
is  of  secondary  importance  to  Art-form.  If  the  aesthetic  feeling  is 
satisfied  with  form,  its  representative  value  has  less  significance.  Let 
students  first  find  Art-form  with  an  imaginative  figure  as  a  general 
basis,  and  Art  forms,  truly  representative  concepts  of  the  figure,  will 
follow  as  the  draughtsmanship  develops  and  aesthetic  responsiveness 
increases. 

These  exercises  afforded  the  students  hard  study  and  much 
pleasure.  The  method  of  presentation  was  to  introduce  the  exercise, 
explaining  in  about  five  minutes  its  purpose  and  value.  Several 
specimens  were  shown  as  illustrations,  with  the  resultant  shapes 
emphasized  by  coloured  chalks.  The  students’  efforts  were  pinned  on 
the  blackboard,  and  each  was  scrutinized  for  faults  in  composition  and 
suggestions  for  improvement.  Students  will  make  many  trans¬ 
gressions  of  the  elementary  laws  in  their  first  attempts,  and  should 
be  advised  to  analyse  their  compositions  before  handing  them  in  for 
criticism. 

The  method  adopted  is  first  to  make  a  series  of  figures  or  part- 
figures  in  silhouette  with  ink  on  white  paper  (vide  The  Silhouette- 
Notan).  This  is  to  get  variety  of  outline  in  the  actual  figure-form. 
The  best  silhouette  is  then  placed  within  the  shape,  various  changes 
being  made  in  the  form  to  suit  it  to  the  rectangular,  circular,  or 
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semicircular  composition.  The  figure  must  not  be  placed  centrally 
unless  symmetry  is  specially  desired.  Several  compositions  may  be 
tried,  and  the  student  must  learn  to  criticize  his  own.  The  best 
examples  are  selected  and  enlarged  on  brown  paper.  In  this  en¬ 
largement  the  need  for  considering  the  resultant  shapes  is  emphasized, 
since  it  is  not  the  form  of  the  figure  that  is  coloured  but  the  back¬ 
ground  values.  These  are  tinted  with  a  pale  sepia  or  pale  grey 


Fig.  102 


Fig.  103 


Fig.  104 


pastel.  The  compositions  may  be  kept  and  developed  further  as 
notan  compositions  and  colour  compositions,  and  finally  executed 
as  pictures,  painted  decorations,  posters,  or  showcards. 

Exercise  i.  To  design  a  part-figure  and  compose  it  within  a 
rectangle  (square,  triangle,  circle  or  semicircle).  (Figs.  102  and  103.) 

Any  “props.”  such  as  a  hat,  fan,  or  article  of  furniture  may  be 
added  to  vary  the  form  of  the  figure,  and  are  generally  included  in  the 
figure-form. 

Exercise  2.  To  design  a  three-quarter  figure  and  compose  it 
within  a  rectangle.  (Fig.  104.) 

Exercise  3.  To  design  in  one  group  two  part-figures  and  compose 
within  a  given  shape.  (Fig.  105.) 

Where  two  part-figures  are  being  composed,  one  part  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  other,  though  both  form  one  mass. 

Subject — Madonna  and  Child. 
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Exercise  4.  To  compose  a  whole  figure  within  a  rectangle. 

“  Props.”  maybe  used  to  get  variety  of  form,  and  a  “  prop.” — hat, 
spear,  or  musical  instrument — may  break  into  the  shape  to  make 
background  values. 

Exercise  5.  To  compose  whole  figure  and  part-figure,  as  one 
shape  (Fig.  106)  {a),  or  as  two  shapes  (Fig.  106)  (b). 


Fig.  105 


Fig.  106  (a) 


Fig.  106  ( b ) 


E.g.,  Madonna  and  Child. 

One  shape  or  part  of  the  whole  shape  will  be  subordinate  to  the 
other. 

Exercise  6.  To  compose  two  figures,  large  and  small. 

Again  part  of  the  figures  must  break  into  the  sides  of  the  rectangle 
to  form  background  values.  (Fig.  107.) 

Exercise  7.  To  compose  one  figure,  two  part-figures:  ( a )  in  one 
group ;  (b)  in  two  groups — whole  figure  and  part-figure,  balanced  by 
part-figure;  ( c )  whole  figure  balanced  by  part-figures.  (Figs.  108 
and  109.) 

One  shape  must  be  subordinate  to  the  other  shape. 

Exercise  8.  To  compose  a  figure-group.  (Figs,  no  and  m.) 

This  may  be  designed  as  is  shown  in  Exercise  5,  “  Notan.”  The 
group  must  make  an  interesting  silhouette  composed  of  contrasting 
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straight  lines  and  curves.  Small  background  values  may  appear  with¬ 
in  the  mass  to  contrast  the  larger  background  values.  Subjects — 


Fig.  107 


Five  Burghers  of  Calais  grouped  in  three  and  two,  balanced  by  the 
kneeling  queen  and  the  seated  king.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  two 
standing,  one  kneeling;  Madonna  and  Child  seated. 


s 


Fig.  108 


Fig.  109 


Exercise  9.  To  compose  figures  in  two  groups  (one  subordinate) 
within  a  rectangle.  Vide  Abstract  Comp.,  p.  108. 
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Fig.  iio  Fig.  hi 
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(a)  One  group,  one  figure. 

( b )  One  large  group,  one  small  group. 

Exercise  io.  To  compose  figures  grouped  with  patterned  values 
arranged  against  unpatterned.  (Fig.  112.) 


Fig.  114 

Fig.  115 

This  may  be  executed  first  in  black  and  white,  then  in  colour, 
cf.  compositions  by  Rilette. 

Exercise  ii  (a).  To  compose  a  group  showing  figure-action. 
Acute  angles  arranged  against  obtuse  or  angles  against  curves. 
Repeated  forms- — rhythmical  curves. 

(b)  Action  in  figures  and  animals. 

Exercise  12.  To  compose  a  figure-group  showing  violent  action. 
Stronger  contrasts  than  in  previous  exercise.  (See  Figs.  80  and  81.) 
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Exercise  13.  To  compose  a  group,  figure  in  motion,  or  move¬ 
ments  of  figures,  showing  contrast  of  actions. 

Boys  running  or  figure  jumping. 

Figures  skating  or  ski-ing. 

Dancing  figures  and  spectators. 

Exercise  14.  Figure  with  landscape.  Landscape  subordinated. 
Figure  and  landscape  must  never  be  of  equal  interest. 

Exercise  15.  Landscape  with  figure  or  group  of  figures,  or 
figure  and  group  of  figures. 

Exercise  16.  To  compose  a  figure  or  figures  with  a  background 
of  architectural  features. 

Exercise  17.  To  compose  a  figure  or  figures  in  an  interior. 

Exercise  18.  Figure-compositions  for  circle,  semicircle,  triangle. 

The  shape  illustrated  is  a  little  larger  than  a  semicircle  and  makes 
an  excellent  basis  for  compositions.  (Fig.  115.) 
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Chapter  IX 

ABSTRACT  COMPOSITIONS 

THE  following  exercises  given  to  students  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  have  been  deemed  by  many  critics 
a  waste  of  time.  I  feel,  however,  that  a  course  of  com¬ 
position  would  be  incomplete  without  them,  and  that 
the  results  from  the  classes  justify  the  time  spent. 
In  my  opinion  they  are  necessary  in  order  that  many  of  the  modern 
composers  may  be  understood  and  appreciated. 

Many  modem  artists  endeavour  to  reduce  the  real  to  the  abstract, 
natural  form  to  pattern,  and  the  complex  to  the  simple.  The  reverse 
is  practised  here. 

The  student  is  asked  to  make  a  good  abstract  pattern  built  up  from 
a  simple  foundation,  guided  by  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  com¬ 
position  and  aesthetic  judgment.  He  is  permitted  absolute  freedom 
in  making  line-action  and  balance,  and  is  unhampered  by  the  need 
for  giving  lines  and  masses  a  representative  interpretation.  When  a 
i  fair  standard  in  design  and  appreciation  of  lines  and  forms  in  the 
abstract  is  attained,  designs  with  a  representative  significance  may 
be  attempted.  Finally,  the  student  is  able  to  conceive  representative 
pattern  in  terms  of  abstract  design  and  vice  versa.  While  the  designs 
are  representative  they  have  all  the  artistic  qualities  of  an  abstract 
design.  In  the  course  of  time  he  will  be  able  to  visualize  abstract 
representative  compositions  and  to  compose  spontaneously. 

These  exercises  should  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  advanced 
figure-composition.  It  is  advisable  for  the  student  to  study  the 
figure  from  life  or  the  antique  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
proportion,  figure-action,  limb-relationship,  and  drawing.  He  must 
recognize,  however,  that  figure-drawing  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
j  that  a  figure-composition  cannot  be  a  work  of  Art  unless  it  has  the 
line-action  and  mass-relationship  which  appeal  to  the  aesthetic 
consciousness.  The  composition  must  be  not  only  a  group  of  figures, 
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but  a  complete  design.  Much  that  has  been  considered  Art  in  the 
past  has  a  subject-interest,  a  fine  technique,  but  only  a  very  slight 
association  with  Aesthetics.  The  student  must  accept  many  paintings 
in  that  category  as  expositions  of  drawing  and  technique,  but  must 
understand  when  he  is  creating  figure-compositions  that  the  real  test 
of  worth  is  the  abstract  Art-value. 

LINE  MOVEMENTS 
A  line-movement  is  formed — 

i.  When  a  line-unit  is  repeated  according  to  a  regular  plan 
as  at  (a).  (Fig.  116.) 


Fig.  ii6 


2.  When  a  line-unit  is  adjacent  to  a  similar  unit  in  a  sequence, 
and  the  sequence  and  change  are  according  to  a  regular  plan.  (Figs. 
117  and  118(a).) 


Fig.  1 17.  Regular  Diminution 
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3.  When  lines  radiate  or  are  part  of  a  scheme  of  radiation. 
(Fig.  118  (b).) 


A  V 


4.  When  combined  units  form  a  balanced  unit,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  simple  and  comprehensible.  (Fig.  119  (a).)  Fig.  119  ( b )  is 
unstable  and  incomprehensible. 
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By  repeating  units  (Figs.  116,117)  a  harmonious  relationship  is  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  units,  and  the  effect  is  increased  when  the  move- 


Fig.  120 


ments  are  repeated  or  echoed.  (Fig.  120.)  Line-movements  are  found 
in  many  types  of  design — landscape,  outline  of  wooded  mass,  group- 


Fig.  12 1.  Stage  Architecture 


ing  of  tree-trunks,  water-eddies,  wavelets,  etc. ;  in  figure-composition, 
drapery,  hair-movements ;  in  design  for  showcards  and  posters,  fingers, 
hair,  drapery,  etc. ;  in  stage-design  as  illustrated  and  in  architecture. 

BALANCE  AND  LINE  MOVEMENT 
In  a  previous  chapter  (Landscape,  Exercise  6),  balance  has  been 
ef erred  to  in  an  experiment  with  an  easel  before  students.  Our 
sense  of  balance  has  a  great  influence  on  our  judgment  of  what  we 
feel  to  be  right  or  wrong  in  design.  If  an  oblique  line  thus  is 
drawn  on  the  board,  and  the  class  is  asked  to  draw  a  line  in  direct 
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association  with  this  line,  70  per  cent  will  draw  a  support  to  it  thus 
or  thus  .  This  /\  arrangement  is  a  fundamental 

factor  in  design  and  composition.  Should  this  figure  be  inverted  thus 
\/  it  will  be  felt  that  it  is  unstable,  and  still  more  so  if  it  is  slightly 
tilted  \/.  This  is  not  felt  when  this  figure  /\  is  tilted  /\  . 
With  this  fact  as  a  basis  many  interesting  and  educative  exercises 
may  be  arranged. 

Instead  of  the  supporting  line,  a  curve  may  be  drawn,  or  a  short 
straight  line  and  curve,  intro¬ 
ducing  variety  and  contrast. 

This  still  satisfies  our  sense  of  balance,  so  contrasting 
movements  may  be  introduced  instead  of  either  or 
'both  the  oblique  and  its  support. 

A  An  echo  or  contrasting  movement  may  be  introduced  to  form 
a  mass. 

Movements  may  be  formed  by  curved  lines  (cloud-forms),  and 


an  infinite  variety  of  units  may  be  composed  from  movements  using 
varying  lengths  of  curved  and  straight  lines.  (Figs.  119  (a)  and  125.) 
Exercise  i  .  Borders  made  by  repeating  the  above  units.  /\ 

Same  in  notan-values. 
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EXERCISES  IN  BALANCE 

Class  experiments,  valuable  training  in  aesthetics,  may  be  made 
using  three  verticals,  a  long,  a  short,  and  a  short  intermediary.  The 
long  vertical  is  placed  between  the  two  others,  and  the  two  short  ones 
are  moved  into  position  in  relationship  to  the  long  one.  Another 
exercise  may  be  executed  using  three  strips  of  cardboard  of  the  same 
breadth.  These  are  placed  either  separately  or  touching  one  another 


Fig.  124 


to  obtain  a  balanced  relationship  of  their  heights.  They  may  be 
moved  up  and  down  through  a  slot  in  thin  black  cardboard.  The 
uprights  may  now  be  varied  in  width,  and  experiments  made  in 
proportion  and  balance,  using  verticals,  rectangles,  squares,  and 
circles. 

Exercise  i.  ( a )  Vertical  lines  on  a  horizontal  base.  (Fig.  123  (a) .) 

(6)  Verticals  in  space.  (Fig.  123  (b).)  • 

Exercise  2.  (a)  Arranging  long  rectangles — upright,  adjacent,  in 
close  formation,  overlapping.  (Fig.  124.) 

(b)  Arranging  rectangles — upright,  of  different  breadths,  adjacent, 
overlapping,  and  in  close  formation. 
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(c)  Arranging  rectangles  of  contrasting  proportions. 

(d)  Arranging  verticals  with  other  geometric  shapes,  adjacent, 
and  overlapping. 

The  exercises  may  be  practised  with  these  shapes  on  (a)  a 
horizontal  base ;  (b)  suspended  from  a  horizontal ;  (c)  in  the  space  of 
a  rectangle ;  (d)  in  the  space  of  a  circle. 
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From  the  simple  basis  of  the  oblique  line  and  its  support  a 
harmonious  movement  of  lines  may  be  built  up.  (Fig.  125.) 

In  these  movements  the  vertical  with  its  echo  in  balanced 
relationship  gives  a  feeling  of  support  and  balance. 


Fig.  125 


Vide  The  Psychology  of  Beauty,  “Symmetry  and  Balance”  (C.  W. 
Valentine).  While  practising  these  exercises  the  works  of  Atkinson, 
Epstein,  Eric  Gill,  Brangwyn,  Walcot,  and  The  Book  of  Kells  may  be 
studied. 


LINE  MOVEMENTS  FORMING  THE  MASS 


From  movements  of  lines  a  mass  may  be  formed  and  in  turn 
subdivided  by  smaller  masses.  These  subdivisions  will  vary  in  size 
and  shape,  and  finally  will  be  developed  in  notan  and  colour. 

Exercise  i.  From  line-movements  form  a  mass. 

Colour  mass  and  ground,  e.g.,  black  and  white,  blue  and  white, 
red  and  yellow-grey,  etc.  For  illustration,  see  p.  101. 

Exercise  2.  Such  a  mass  may  be  subdivided  into  simpler  com¬ 
posed  masses  having  contrast  in  size  and  shape,  with  the  smallest 
mass  juxtaposing  the  largest.  (Fig.  126.) 

The  masses  are  (1)  given  notan  values;  (2)  coloured. 
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The  darkest  mass  is  in  juxtaposition  to  the  lightest,  and  colours 
may  contrast. 

Exercise  3.  Compose  as  above  within  a  rectangle,  considering 
resultant  shapes. 

Exercise  4.  With  straight  lines  and  curves  compose  a  representa¬ 
tive  figure-design.  Aim  primarily  at  simplicity. 

“The  Passing  of  Arthur’’  was  designed  by  a  student  of  17  years 
as  her  second  effort  at  Exercise  4.  “The  Madonna”  was  her  third 
effort.  (Fig.  112)  Figure-Comp.  “The  Burghers  of  Calais,”  is  by  a 
student  of  18  years  (exam.).  (Fig.  no.) 


N.  G.  (age  i8j 
Fig.  126 
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Chapter  X 
NOTAN 

NOTAN  is  an  Art  quality  of  balanced  light  and  dark, 
and  in  good  compositions  its  value  is  not  its  representa¬ 
tive  significance  but  primarily  its  power  to  move  us 
aesthetically.  With  line-action  and  form,  it  is  the 
charm  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  It  is  the  second 
dimension  of  colour.  As  an  aid  to  perspective  and  the  definition  of 
planes  it  has  a  representative  value,  but  in  representative  com¬ 
positions  interpretation  of  subject  must  yield  to  design.  The 
appreciation  and  consequently  the  application  of  this  value  of  light 
and  dark  has  for  many  years  been  neglected  in  Art  teaching  in  this 
country.  Reference  in  schools  to  light  and  dark  has  been  made  solely 
to  express  solidity  and  the  third  dimension.  This  it  can  do  success¬ 
fully,  but  if  at  the  same  time  this  light  and  dark  has  a  notan  value, 
well-composed  work  becomes,  not  a  mere  imitation  of  Nature,  but 
Art.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  pencil-drawings  of  Fred  Taylor  and 
in  the  etchings  of  Brangwyn  and  Walcot. 

The  study  of  museum  exhibits,  postcard  and  slide-reproductions 
of  Greek  and  Etruscan  pottery,  Oriental  prints  and  textiles,  will 
greatly  aid  the  student  in  appreciating  this  aspect  of  black-and-white 
values. 

No  tan  and  form,  however,  are  not  independent.  Right  form  must 
first  be  acquired,  then  right  notan.  It  is  advisable  in  large  com¬ 
positions  to  make  a  notan-sketch  prior  to  the  colour-sketch.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  colour-composition  is  an  interpretation  in  colour  of 
the  not  an  values. 

In  mural  decorations  care  must  be  taken  that  notan  values  do 
not  suggest  perspective.  In  decorating  a  flat  surface  the  flatness  of 
the  surface  must  be  maintained.  This  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
methods  of  certain  Italian  painters,  but  the  representation  of  high 
relief,  motion,  or  violent  action  tends  to  destroy  the  solidity  and 
the  flatness  of  the  decorated  surface. 
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NOTAN  IN  DESIGN 

Exercise  i.  To  design  a  line-border  (cf.  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
Moresque  design).  (Notan  of  line.)  (Fig.  127.) 

The  Fret. 


Exercise  2.  To  design  a  motif  (cf.  Assyrian  and  Greek  designs). 
(Fig.  128.) 


Fig.  129 


Exercise  3.  To  design  a  border  of  motif  and  line  as  in  Exercise  1. 
(Fig.  129.) 

Exercise  4.  To  design  for  a  square  or  a  circle,  etc. — 

(1)  In  black  and  white. 

(2)  In  black,  white  and  grey,  using  line  movements  (p.  102.) 

(3)  In  three  notan  values.  (Fig.  130.) 

Exercise  5.  To  design  two  shapes:  (a)  in  non-representative 
values ;  (b)  in  representative  values. 

These  may  be  of  “Modern’'  type  and  executed  in  grey  and  silver. 
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(1)  Three  values,  black,  white,  and  grey. 

(2)  Black  and  light  grey,  white  spotting. 

(3)  White  and  grey,  black  spotting. 

Exercise  6.  To  make  an  all-over  pattern  from  each  of  above. 


3  Greys  Notan  in  Design 

Fig.  130 

THE  SILHOUETTE 


Practice  in  designing  silhouettes  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  all  exercises,  as  every  shape  within  a  composition  is  a  silhouette. 
Skill  developed  in  designing  these  will  inevitably  lead  to  skill  in 
designing  composed  shapes. 

The  basis  is  again  variety  with  contrast,  and  it  is  well  to  recall 
the  elementary  contrasts  of  long  and  short,  curved  and  straight, 
curved  and  angular.  The  form  of  the  silhouette  is  made  from  these 
simple  factors  with  endless  variations. 

Suitable  for  First  Year,  Post-Primary,  age  11-12. 

Exercise  i.  To  design  a  silhouette  border.  Six  examples  of 
three  repeats.  (Fig.  131.) 


Fig.  131 
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Exercise  2.  To  design  a  silhouette  border,  asymmetrical.  Three 
examples  of  three  repeats.  (Fig.  132.) 


Fig.  132 


Exercise  3.  To  design  a  silhouette  border,  symmetrical  or 
asymmetrical  with  notan  and  colour  values. 

(Suitable  for  Third  Year,  Post-Primary). 

Design  the  shapes  of  the  border  as  in  former  exercises.  Within 
these  shapes  place  another  shape  contrasting  it.  A  small  third  shape 
may  be  placed  within  the  second. 


Fig.  133 


These  shapes  may  be  coloured  in  no  tan  values  of  three  greys  or 
black,  white,  and  a  grey.  Finally,  these  greys  may  be  interpreted 

in  colour. 

Exercise  4.  To  design 
a  counter-change  border. 

Exercise  5.  To  design  a 
counter-change  border  and 
Fig.  134  develop  it  to  representation. 
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The  Motif 

Exercise  6.  To  design  a  motif  representative — symmetrical. 
The  basis  of  this  motif,  a  simple  abstract  shape  symmetrical  (or 


Fig.  135 


asymmetrical),  is  given  a  representative  significance  by  its 
further  development  by  representative  shapes. 

The  representative  shapes  must  conform  to  the  same  principles 
of  design  as  the  basic  shape,  i.e.  they  must  contrast  in  form  and  have 
outlines  composed  of  long  and  short  straight  lines  and  curves. 
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First  and  Second  Years  Subjects — Figure  and  Landscape 

Town  Silhouette 

(a)  Without  figure.  Circus 

(&)  With  figure.  Animals 

Sailing  Vessels 
Vikings 

Chinese  Gardens 
Rickshaws 

Fairies  on  Toadstools 

Method  :  Draw  a  semicircle  or  a  segment  (a),  vary  the  outline  ( b ), 


vary  the  outline  by  means  of  straight  lines  and  curves,  short  and 
long  (c),  (Fig.  135).  Add  representative  shapes  and  the  whole  be¬ 
comes  representative. 

Exercise  7.  To  design  a  silhouette  motif  representative 
asymmetrical — 

(a)  Without  figures,  (b)  With  figures. 

Exercise  8.  To  design  the  silhouette  motif  representative  deve¬ 
loped.  The  basic  shape  is  patterned,  e:g.  Midget  Golf-course  (Figs. 
135,  138,  and  139). 

Exercise  9.  (a)  To  design  silhouette  motifs  from  a  subject. 
(b)  To  place  these  within  a  rectangle  or  other  shape  considering 
resultant  shapes. 

Subjects — Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves;  Cinderella,  Coach 
and  Palace ;  The  Pied  Piper. 
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Fig.  138  (a)  Fig.  138  ( b ) 
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Fig.  139 

Application  of  motifs. 

These  motifs  may  become  repeats  of  borders  and  be  applied  to 
craft  work  by  stencil,  by  lino-block,  and  by  batik.  Use  may  also  be 
made  of  them  for  decorating  handicraft,  or  for  showcards,  posters, 
and  all-over  patterns. 
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Chapter  XI 

NOTAN  IN  LANDSCAPE 

FTER  a  series  of  exercises  in  pattern-making  with  black-and- 
white  values,  and  the  study  of  Oriental  works  of  Art, 
/  \  the  student’s  appreciation  will  have  increased,  and  he 
/  \  should  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  interpret  several 

of  his  landscape-compositions  in  notan.  Practice  should 
first  be  given  using  two  values,  black  and  white,  considering  each 
shape.  Blackening-in  shapes  will  emphasize  any  defects  in  the 
composition.  Much  may  be  gained  by  reversing  the  values  so  that 
every  shape  may  be  considered.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a 
good  notan-composition  will  be  equally  good  when  reversed.  In 
studying  notan-compositions  of  landscapes  of  recent  times  care  must 
be  taken  that  these  are  good.  All  accredited  masters  of  the  brush 
are  not  good  composers.  Many  of  Corot’s  works  when  reduced  to 
black-and-white  make  very  poor  compositions. 

Distribution,  (cf.  Design,  Exercise  19,  p.  65). 

In  good  composition  the  lights  and  darks  are  well  distributed 
throughout  the  rectangle,  and  are  keyed  together  or  bound  into  one 
another  by  binding-features.  A  large  area  of  dark  must  be  balanced 
by  another  area  smaller  in  size  and  spotted  elsewhere  in  the  rectangle. 
The  strongest  dark  is  usually  juxtaposed  by  the  strongest  light,  the 
two  masses  contrasting  in  shape  and  size.  In  time  the  student  will 
feel  these  values  and  express  them  in  colour  spontaneously. 

Exercise  i.  To  compose  (in  realistic  or  abstract  style) — 

(1)  Three  trees  balanced  by  one  (trees  in  black). 

(2)  Buildings  in  black-and-white. 

Exercise  2.  Landscape-composition — Windmill  and  water. 

The  vanes  of  the  mill  may  break  over  the  edges  of  the  rectangle, 
leaving  small  shapes  of  sky.  (Line-action  in  vanes  against  low  fore¬ 
ground  and  sides  of  rectangle.  Foreground  and  mill  in  black.) 

Exercise  3.  To  design  the  windmill  composition. 

As  above,  using  three  values  (Fig.  141) — sky  white,  mill  black, 
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foreground  grey.  The  mill  is  balanced  by  black  copse,  the  sky 
balanced  by  the  pond  (Fig.  140)  and  the  grey  foreground  spotted 
by  a  grey  cloud  (Fig.  142). 

A  scale  of  greys  should  be  made  as  shown  in  “  No  tan  of  Colour,” 
and  used  to  get  definite  tone- 
values,  but  not  necessarily 
values  at  regular  intervals. 

Exercise  4.  To  design 
the  windmill  composition ;  as 
above ;  in  three  values  of  grey — 

(1)  Grey  mid- value  of  other 
two. 

(2)  Greys,  one  light,  two 
dark. 

(3)  Greys,  one  light,  two 
dark,  white  spotting. 

As  the  student’s  aesthetic  responsiveness  increases  he  will  search 
for  the  “right”  greys. 

These  exercises  are  merely  a  guide  to  a  systematic  study  of  notan. 


Fig.  141  Fig.  142 

The  results  may  be  far  from  perfect,  and  further  attempts  should  be 
made.  A  note  of  black  or  a  spot  of  white  may  bring  many  notan- 
compositions  into  good  harmony. 

Exercise  5.  Trees  in  charcoal;  in  three  or  four  values. 

Method.  Draw  a  rectangle  on  a  piece  of  cartridge-paper.  Put 
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charcoal  over  the  surface  within  rectangle.  Work  the  charcoal  into 
the  grain  of  the  paper  by  rubbing  with  the  finger,  cotton-wool,  or 
chamois-leather.  Again  cover  surface  with  charcoal ;  smooth  down 
lightly  with  the  finger.  Trim  the  edges  of  the  rectangle  with  plastic 
rubber,  making  a  neat  rectangle  of  grey  with  a  white  mount.  The 
grey  has  two  coats.  The  top  one  may  be  removed  by  touching  with 
the  little  finger  or  large,  soft  stump,  leaving  medium  grey.  Applying 
a  plastic  rubber  to  the  surface  will  leave  white  or  very  light  grey.  By 
making  foreground  and  distance  medium  grey  the  trees  may  be 
left  dark.  Light-values  on  the  sky,  reflections,  or  lights  on  the  fore¬ 
ground  may  be  got  by  picking  out  with  rubber.  The  trees  may  be 
outlined  by  a  fine  charcoal-point. 

Observe  the  laws  of  composition  in  arranging  the  trees  and  size 
and  shapes  of  light  masses.  This  method  is  used  in  preparing  com¬ 
positions  for  aquatint,  pp.  117,  118. 

Exercise  6.  The  same  exercise  in  charcoal,  using  five  or  six 
values  of  no  tan.  These  exercises  are  invaluable  as  a  prelude  to 
painting  in  water-colour  or  pastel. 

Exercise  7.  (This  may  be  omitted  if  students  show  good  progress) . 

Study  a  group  of  glassware. 

(Chinese  earthenware  figure,  black  japanned  box  or  stand,  bowl 
of  goldfish  on  polished  surface  or  mat). 

Exercise  8.  Supplementary  to  other  exercises,  a  study  in  cloud- 
forms  or  reflections  of  trees  may  be  composed  from  imagination  or 
studied  from  Nature. 

Similar  use  may  be  made  of  photographs  shown  on  the  screen, 
of  black-and-white  cows,  geese,  gulls,  etc. 

Exercise  9.  Composition  in  three  or  four  greys  for  posters. 


NOTAN  STUDIES  FROM  THE  GROUP 

Exercise  i.  A  black-and-white  study  from  a  group  set  in  strong 
light  or  artificial  light.  The  shadows  within  the  line  of  demarcation 
and  any  pattern- value  on  the  drapery  will  be  painted  black. 

Exercise  2.  To  compose  a  group  in  black,  white,  and  grey, 
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having  high  lights  in  white,  the  light  side  in  grey,  and  the  dark 
tones  in  black. 

Exercise  3.  To  study  notan  from  a  vase  of  chrysanthemums 
on  charcoal- toned  paper. 

See  Exercises  5,  6,  Notan,  “  Landscape/’  p.  120. 

Exercise  4.  To  study  notan  from  a  group  and  its  shadows  cast 
by  double  lighting. 

Exercise  5.  A  free  composition  of  notan  values  suggested  by 
a  group  in  double  lighting — “Modern”  treatment 
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COLOUR 


WHILE  the  charm  of  colour  is  well  appreciated  in 
this  country  at  the  present  day,  the  composition 
of  colour-schemes  is  very  little  understood.  Of 
recent  years  brighter  schemes  have  been  introduced 
in  all  spheres,  but  there  is  still  the  idea  in  the 
majority  of  minds  that  to  “match”  colours  is  to  compose  colours  of 
approximately  the  same  hue  and  tone.  For  instance,  a  scheme  of 
blue  for  a  room  is  usually  a  monotonous  assemblage  of  blues  varying 
but  little  in  hue  or  tone,  and  the  suggestion  to  introduce  emerald- 
green,  gold,  black,  and  cream  to  such  a  scheme  would  be  generally 
met  with  disapproval.  A  course  of  colour  should  not  only  increase 
a  student’s  appreciation,  but  provide  him  with  scientific  knowledge 
of  colour  relationship  and  composition. 

The  usual  conception  of  a  colour  exercise  has  hitherto  been  an 
exercise  in  colouring  a  form  composition.  It  is  apparent  to  all  who 
appreciate  Art  that  the  charm  of  colour  is  no  less  than  the  charm 
of  form.  Art  students  must  therefore  study  colour  as  sincerely  as 
form,  for  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  to  either  the  place  of  first 
importance.  Priority  has  been  claimed  by  many  for  form,  yet  form 
may  be  described  as  but  the  contour  of  the  colour-mass.  In  a 
coloured  compositon,  however,  inter-form  relationship  must  be  to  a 
great  extent  inter-colour  relationship.  The  reverse  process  in  exer¬ 
cises,  therefore,  would  be  equally  valuable  to  the  student,  and 
these  exercises  may  be  presented  thus — to  give  form  to  colour- 
conceptions.  In  practising  both  types  of  exercises  we  are  bringing 
the  student  nearer  the  ideal,  which  is  to  conceive  form  and  colour 
simultaneously  and  in  relation  to  each  other. 

Much  can  be  gained  in  colour-sense  training  and  appreciation  by 
the  study  of  good  examples  of  colour  by  present  and  past  masters. 
The  works  of  Brangwyn  and  Russell  Flint  ought  to  be  studied,  while 
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The  Book  of  Kells  should  always  be  within  reach  of  the  senior  students. 
Good  reproductions  of  Ancient  and  Oriental  colour-schemes  can  be  had 
at  little  cost  from  the  national  museums.  While  the  students  are 
studying  the  following  exercises  close  attention  should  be  given,  as 
the  slight  suggested  movement  of  a  colour  one  way  or  another  may 
go  far  to  increase  the  student’s  colour-sense,  responsiveness  and 
appreciation.  It  must  be  made  clear  to  the  student  that  it  is  as 
necessary  to  get  “ right ”  colour  as  it  is  to  get  “right ”  notan  and  form. 

THE  THREE  DIMENSIONS  OF  COLOUR 

There  are  many  theories  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  colour 
in  Art.  The  one  offered  here  is  the  result  of  study  and  practice,  and, 
though  perhaps  open  to  criticism,  has  proved  profitable. 

Hue.  Many  instructors  base  their  teaching  of  colour  on  the 
yellow,  red,  blue  method,  while  others  prefer  to  take  violet,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  red  as  a  basis.  One  may  be  prepared  to 
approve  or  disapprove  of  either  of  these  selections,  but  when  a 
spectrum  is  shown  on  the  screen  or  a  rainbow  seen  in  the  sky,  students 
are  able  to  identify  definite  colours.  These  are  red,  orange,  yellow, 
yellow-green,  green,  blue-green,  blue,  and  violet.  Yellow -green  and 
blue-green,  each  with  a  definite  wavelength,  have  for  a  reason  un¬ 
known  been  ignored  in  colour-theory,  and  are  without  a  definite 
name.  These  eight  are  called  “  hues,”  and  the  hue-band  is  the  first 
dimension  of  colour. 

Tone.  It  is  obvious  also  from  an  observation  of  the  spectrum 
that  all  colours  have  not  the  same  tone  value.  The  yellow  band  is 
the  most  luminous,  while  the  blue  is  darkest,  and  the  unit  of  change 
from  one  hue  to  another  is  constant.  Orange  is  darker  than  yellow 
by  the  same  amount  as  red  is  darker  than  orange. 

Spectrum  Notan-scale  or  Tone-chord 


w 

W  =  White 

YG  =  Yellow-green 

Y 

y  =  Yellow 

G  —  Green 

O-YG 

0  =  Orange 

BG  =  Blue-green 

R-G 

Fig.  C,  PI.  7. 

R  =  Red 

g  =  Grey 

V-BG 

V  =  Violet 

B 

B  =  Blue 

X 

X  =  Black 

COLOUR 


This  variation  from  light  to  dark  is  called  “tone”  or  “notan,” 
and  is  the  second  dimension  of  colour. 

Intensity.  Occasionally  when  a  rainbow  is  seen  a  second  rainbow 
may  be  observed.  A  comparison  of  the  two  rainbows  will  show 
that  the  second  has  relatively  the  same  tone  values  as  the  first,  but 
they  differ  in  that  the  second  is  less  bright.  The  colours  are  less 
intense  or  greyer. 

The  variation  of  a  colour  from  spectrum-strength  to  a 

GREY  OF  THE  SAME  TONE  VALUE  IS  A  VARIATION  OF  INTENSITY. 

This  variation  is  the  third  dimension  of  colour. 

From  these  three  conditions  of  colour-variation  an  ordered  survey 
of  the  hundred-and-one  variations  may  be  made. 

Summary,  i.  Eight  hues  of  the  spectrum. 

2.  Variation  of  tone  or  no  tan  from  light  to  dark — a  condition 
possible  for  all  hues. 

3.  Variation  from  spectrum-strength  to  greyness,  a  condition 
possible  for  all  hues  and  all  tone  values  of  a  hue. 

Each  hue  is  at  its  maximum  intensity  in  the  spectrum. 


HARMONY  AND  CONTRAST  OF  THE  HUES 
Fig.  a,  Plate  7 

Contrast  in  colour  is  very  similar  to  contrast  in  form.  One  colour 
can  be  used  to  enhance  the  value  of  another  colour,  and  artists  use  a 
skilful  interplay  of  contrast  and  harmony  in  appealing  to  our 
aesthetic  appreciation. 

The  accompanying  diagram,  Fig.  I,  Plate  7,  a  chromatic  circle, 
is  an  arrangement  of  the  eight  spectrum  hues,  whereby  the  colours 
diametrically  opposed,  or  nearly  so,  contrast  one  another,  while  those 
which  are  contiguous  harmonize. 

R,  0  and  Y  contrast  B  in  hue  and  in  tone. 

R  contrasts  G  in  hue,  same  tone. 

0  ,,  BG  in  hue  and  in  tone. 

V  ,,  YU  in  hue  and  in  tone. 
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0  contrasts  V  in  tone,  hue  harmony  (R  common). 

YG  ,,  BG  in  tone,  hue  harmony  (G  common). 

Exercise  i.  Draw  and  colour  a  chromatic  circle  in  water-colour. 

In  executing  the  above  leave  sufficient  of  the  colours  in  the  pan 
of  the  paint-box  to  colour  five  designs — 

(a)  A  simple  border  of  contrasting  masses. 

(b)  A  motif. 

(c)  A  design  for  a  shape. 

(d)  A  group-composition. 

( e )  A  simple  landscape. 

Exercise  2.  Colour  a  chromatic  circle  with  hues  all  of  a  medium 
tone  value. 

With  the  above  colours  paint  a  design.  It  will  be  observed  that 
while  such  colours  when  juxtaposed  possess  a  slight  luminous 
quality,  the  need  for  notan  in  colour  is  obvious.  Compare  these 
designs  with  designs  in  Exercise  1. 

Exercise  3.  To  give  form  to  a  colour-conception. 

The  student  requires  to  visualize  a  grouping  of  colours  with  the 
aid  of  the  chromatic  circle,  and  spontaneously  to  draw  forms  with 
the  brush.  This  exercise  is  executed  with  body  colour  on  white,  grey, 
black,  or  brown  paper.  The  shapes  must  not  be  a  series  of  daubs,  but 
a  homogeneous  design  of  masses  varying  in  form  and  size.  The  idea 
is  to  develop  a  faculty  for  visualizing  colour  and  giving  form  to  colour- 
conceptions.  Very  little  can  be  gained  by  allowing  the  student  to 
daub  paper  aimlessly  with  brush-marks.  If  real  progress  is  to  be 
made,  each  exercise  must  have  an  aim,  and  earnest  effort  must  be 
spent  in  execution.  The  student  naturally  desires  to  match  colours. 
In  these  exercises  the  teacher  is  guiding  him  to  achievement  and 
satisfaction. 

The  best  results  of  this  exercise  may  be  used  in  batik  decoration 
or  wood-painting.  Advanced  students  may  be  given  a  set  subject 
or  theme.  In  making  colour  schemes  for  decoration  rich  effects  may 
be  obtained  by  introducing  gold  and  silver,  but  these  must  not  be 
used  lavishly. 
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TONE  IN  COLOUR 

Hitherto  phraseology  pertaining  to  colour  has  lacked  precision 
and  no  definite  measurement  has  been  established  for  tone-values. 
The  student  was  asked  to  make  a  colour  a  tone  darker  or  lighter,  but 
had  no  clear  conception  of  the  amount  of  change  represented  by  the 
word  “tone/’  A  tone  or  notan  unit  is  the  amount  of  variation  in 
tone  or  notan  from  spectrum  yellow  to  spectrum  orange  or  from  0 
to  R.  In  studying  the  spectrum  it  will  be  observed  that  the  unit 
of  variation  is  constant  between  the  successive  hues. 

In  the  accompanying  chart,  Fig.  c  is  the  notan  or  tone-chord  of 
the  spectrum.  The  eight  hues  are  arranged  according  to  their  tone- 
values  from  white  to  black.  The  constant  unit  of  change  or  loss  of 
luminosity  is  apparent.  All  hues  may  be  graded  from  light  to  dark, 
and  Fig.  d,  shows  two  hues  so  graded,  with  two  tone-values  above 
Y  and  two  below  B.  PI.  7. 

Examples  of  colour-schemes  in  notan  of  colour  abound  in  our 
museums,  since  in  certain  districts  of  the  Ancient  World  colours  were 
rare  and  costly,  and  it  was  easy  to  make  tone-variations  of  a  colour 
which  could  be  had  in  quantity.  Examples  of  design  in  notan- — 
Etruscan  vases,  Greek  vases,  patterns  in  lace,  etc. 

To  emphasize  further  to  the  senior  students  the  beauty  of  not  an, 
slides  of  Oriental  masterpieces  may  be  procured  .from  the  British 
Museum  or  the  Kensington  Museum,  and  should  be  shown  on  the 
screen.  From  these  the  balance  of  light  and  dark  values  should  be 
studied.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  Art  appreciation  and  should  hold  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  prior  to  the  memorizing  of  dates  and  dynas¬ 
ties  or  the  names  of  painters  and  portraits.  Many  of  our  modern 
cinematographic  films  exhibit  a  high  standard  of  Art  in  notan-values. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  advent  of  chromo-photography  the 
charm  of  colour  will  be  portrayed  in  no  less  degree. 

Exercise  i  .  (a)  Draw  and  colour  the  tone-chord  of  the  spectrum . 

(b)  With  this  chord  as  a  basis  make  a  scale  of  nine  tone-values  of 
a  hue.  PI.  7,  Figs,  c,  d. 

A  spectrum  may  be  thrown  on  any  dark  part  of  the  room  by 
means  of  a  prism.  From  this  the  pupils  may  copy  the  colours  as  closely 
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as  pigment  permits,  and  form  the  tone-chord.  The  scale  of  a  hue  is 
drawn  alongside  the  chord,  so  that  the  scale  may  be  graduated  in 
tones  equal  to  that  of  the  chord,  beginning  to  work  up  and  down  from 
the  square  which  is  opposite  the  same  hue  on  the  spectrum-chord. 
If  it  is  a  scale  of  yellow  hues,  paint  the  spectrum  yellow  opposite  the 
spectrum  yellow  on  the  chord,  i.e.  three  spaces  down.  If  it  is  a  blue 
begin  opposite  the  blue.  The  key  of  the  scale  is  thus  derived  from 
the  spectrum  tone-chord. 

Exercise  2.  Colour  with  notan-values  of  one  hue — 

(a)  A  border,  (b)  A  motif. 

With  notan-values  of  two  hues  colour— 

(c)  A  design  for  a  shape. 

(d)  A  group-composition  (3  hues). 

(e)  A  simple  landscape  (3  hues) . 

These  exercises  must  be  executed  with  thought,  feeling,  and  care. 
They  are  better  left  unattempted  than  mechanically  executed.  The 
aim  is  to  develop  in  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the  notan  of 
colour  and  to  show  him  its  application  in  design. 

Exercise  3.  To  colour  a  border,  a  motif,  and  a  design  for  a 
shape  with — 

(a)  Notan -values  of  a  hue  introducing  black  and  white. 

( b )  Notan-values  of  hues  introducing  black,  white,  and  grey. 

Simple  efforts  should  be  attempted  at  first.  A  simple  design  is 

often  more  artistic  than  an  intricate  one. 

Exercise  4.  To  give  form  to  a  colour-conception. 

In  this  composition  one  may  try  to  visualize  strong  notan-con¬ 
trasts  with  spotting  and  balance. 

Works  of  good  modern  artists  should  be  studied  along  with 
examples  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  paintings. 

Exercise  5.  To  interpret  in  colour  a  composition  of  notan- 
values  of  grey. 

[a)  Select  a  notan-composition  already  executed  and  apply  thin 
washes  of  water-colour  over  the  charcoal. 

(b)  Select  a  notan-composition.  Trace  it  on  a  piece  of  dark-grey 
or  brown  paper.  Interpret  the  grey  values  in  colour,  using  body 
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colour  as  a  medium.  This  may  be  a  design,  a  group  of  objects,  or  a 
landscape-composition . 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  exercises  which  may  be  given  to 
develop  the  appreciation  of  notan.  This  exercise  may  be  tried.  For 
a  few  minutes  show  on  the  screen  a  photograph  of  good  notan-values 
or  a  slide  of  an  Oriental  work  of  Art.  Ask  the  students  to  reproduce 
the  notan-values  and  masses.  The  results  may  be  non-representative, 
but  the  masses  and  values  must  have  the  same  places  in  the  rectangle. 

INTENSITY 

All  hues  are  at  their  maximum  intensity  in  the  spectrum,  but 
hues  are  not  always  seen  in  this  degree  of  intensity.  They  vary  from 
their  maximum  strength  to  greyness.  In  making  the  accompanying 
diagrams  the  charm  of  this  variation  of  colour  will  at  once  become 
obvious  when  brilliant  spots  of  a  pure  colour  are  observed  floating  in 
a  greyish  or  pure-grey  field.  Nature  is  abundant  in  examples  of  such 
colour-schemes,  and  we  need  only  mention  a  few,  the  orange-tinted 
feathery  clouds  at  sunset,  the  brilliant  lining  of  a  grey  cloud,  opals, 
mother-of-pearl,  fish,  the  wings  of  birds,  flies  and  moths. 

Many  ancient  fabrics  present  charming  colour-schemes.  Origin¬ 
ally  brilliant  with  a  multitude  of  hues,  the  fabric  has  faded,  but 
several  colours,  more  permanent  than  others,  have  retained  their 
former  brilliance  in  parts. 

Delicate  schemes  of  colour  may  be  made  by  using  intensity  alone, 
but  stronger  values  may  be  had  by  introducing  notan. 

Exercise  i.  Colour  an  intensity-band  or  circle  for  each  of  the 
eight  hues.  PI.  7,  Fig.  e. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  grading  the  bands  to  have  the  pure  grey 
of  the  same  tone  value  as  the  hue.  Many  fine  colour-schemes  can 
be  produced  later  by  taking  sections  from  these  bands,  and  from 
bands  where  notan  has  been  introduced  by  making  the  grey  darker 
or  lighter.  Careful  selection  of  the  hues  will  prevent  discord  being 
produced. 

Exercise  2.  Colour  a  design  with  colours  from  the  intensity- 
band,  e.g.  vermilion,  grey- vermilion,  and  grey.  PI.  8. 
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Exercise  3.  Colour  a  design  with  various  intensity -grades  from 
two  contrasting  hues.  PL  8. 

Exercise  4.  (a)  Colour  a  design  with  various  intensity-grades 
from  two  harmonious  hues,  (b)  Two  harmonious,  one  contrasting. 

Exercise  5.  On  grey  paper  give  form  to  a  conceived  colour- 
scheme  of  vermilion,  black,  and  white. 

In  former  exercises  the  student  has  selected  colour  for  masses 
already  designed ;  in  this  exercise  he  is  required  to  conceive  colour 
in  shape,  size,  and  relationship.  From  the  conception  of  simple 
schemes  the  mind  may  be  trained  to  the  conception  of  larger  and 
more  intricate  schemes.  This  endeavour  will  be  furthered  by 
exercises  from  the  colour-chart.  PL  9. 


DISCORD 

Discord  is  produced  by  juxtaposing  a  light  value  of  a  hue,  which 
is  at  its  maximum  intensity  when  dark,  and  a  dark  value  of  a  hue, 
which  is  at  its  maximum  intensity  when  light  ( b) . 

Example — dark  orange,  pale  violet. 

Generally,  discord  is  to  be  avoided,  but,  as  in  music,  is  invaluable 
for  sharpening  up  a  scheme.  It  must,  however,  be  used  with  discre¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  painful  to  observe  its  abuse  in  many  exhibitions  of 
modern  painting. 

The  tone  arrangement  of  the  hues  of  the  spectrum  is  thus  (a) — 


W 

Y 

0  -  YG 
(a)  R  -  G 
V  -  BG 
B 
X 


Discord 


f  Y 

Dark\0-YG  ( b ) 

[  R-G  'j 
V-BG  \  Light 

B  ) 

Vide  PL  7,  Fig.  c. 


Violet,  being  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue,  is  placed  between  R 
and  B  in  the  chord  and  in  the  colour-chart.  Yellow  is  naturally  a 
light  colour,  because  it  is  at  its  greatest  intensity  when  light  (Y3  in 
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the  chart) ;  blue  is  naturally  dark,  because  it  is  at  its  greatest  inten¬ 
sity  when  dark  {By  in  the  chart) .  The  other  hues,  according  to  their 
depth  of  tone  when  at  their  maximum  intensity,  are  arranged  as 
shown  in  the  chord.  Naturally  light  colours  harmonize  well  with 
naturally  dark  colours,  but  if  the  natural  order  is  reversed,  discord  is 
the  result ;  e.g.  light  values  of  a  naturally  dark  colour  will  not  har¬ 
monize  with  dark  values  of  a  naturally  light  colour.  Light  yellow 
will  harmonize  with  a  dark  blue,  but  a  light  blue  will  not  harmonize 
with  a  dark  yellow.  R  and  G,  when  contiguous,  must  have  the  same 
tone-value  in  order  to  produce  harmony.  Light  violet  will  not 
harmonize  with  dark  orange;  a  dark  yellow-green  will  not  har¬ 
monize  with  a  light  blue-green. 

Exercise  i.  ( a )  Colour  a  tone-chord  as  shown  in  Fig.  c,  PI.  7. 
( b )  Colour  a  design  using  colours  from  the  tone-chord. 

Exercise  2.  ( a )  Colour  a  tone-chord  reversed.  Blue  will  have  the 
same  tone  as  yellow  in  Fig.  c.  V  and  BG  will  have  the  same  tone 
as  0  and  YG  in  Fig.  c.  Yellow  will  be  reduced  in  tone  to  B  of 
Fig.  c,  and  0  and  YG  will  take  the  tones  of  V  and  BG  (Fig.  c). 
(b)  Colour  a  design,  using  colour  from  the  reverse  chord;  compare 
design  Ex.  1  (a)  with  design  Ex.  2  (b).  PI.  7. 

THE  LAW  OF  SIMULTANEOUS  CONTRAST  OF  COLOUR 

AND  TONE 

The  brilliance  of  a  spot  of  colour  when  on  a  grey  ground  has 
already  been  observed  in  preparing  the  intensity-bands.  This 
brilliance  is  explained  by  the  phenomenon  of  simultaneous  contrast 
of  colours  which  may  be  noted  by  the  student  if  he  makes  a  few 
simple  experiments.  He  will  observe  that  when  a  disc  of  pale  grey 
paper  is  placed  on  a  black  surface  the  edges  of  the  disc  become  paler. 
Similarly,  when  a  grey  disc  is  placed  on  a  red  ground,  the  edges  of 
the  grey  disc  become  greenish.  Should  a  grey  disc  then  be  placed 
on  a  green  ground,  the  edges  of  the  disc  are  observed  to  have  a 
reddish  line.  The  student  is  then  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  ground¬ 
colour  has  an  influence  on  a  colour  placed  upon  it. 

Law.  When  the  eye  sees  at  the  same  time  two  contiguous  colours, 
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they  will  appear  as  dissimilar  as  possible,  both  in  their  optical  com¬ 
position  and  in  their  height  of  tone  (Chevreul). 

Considering  this  law  in  relationship  to  intensity,  it  may  be  deduced 
that  the  following  action  takes  place:  the  red  spots  “infuse”  their 
contrast  green  into  the  grey  ground,  which  reciprocally  infuses  red  into 
the  spot.  The  spot  consequently  appears  brilliant.  Should  the  ground 
be  a  red  grey,  the  “infused”  green  will  neutralize  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  red,  and  the  ground  will  become  less  reddish  or  greyer. 

Experiments  from  the  Chromatic  Circle  of  Hues 
Experimenting  by  juxtaposing  the  hues  of  the  chromatic  circle, 
the  student  should  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions — 

Y  infuses  B  into  the  contiguous  colour. 

0  ,,  BG  ,,  ,,  ,, 

B  ,,  G  ,,  ,,  ,, 

V  „  YG 

B  „  y 

G  ,,  R  ,,  ,,  ,, 

YG  „  V 

BG  „  0 

That  is  to  say,  any  colour  infuses  its  complementary  colour  or 
contrast  into  the  contiguous  colour. 

Therefore,  when  contrasting  colours  are  contiguous,  the  one 
enriches  the  other. 

THE  COLOUR-CHART 

Colour  terminology  at  the  present  day  is  so  vast  and  vague  that 
it  is  impossible  to  present  a  study  of  colour  to  a  class  on  other  than 
a  scientific  basis.  Already  the  student  is  familiar  with  many  varia¬ 
tions  of  colour,  and  as  his  experience  increases  he  will  find  that 
many  states  of  colour  defy  description.  The  use  of  a  colour-chart 
not  only  dispenses  with  the  difficulties  in  describing  colour,  but 
provides  a  uniform  system  for  both  class  and  teacher.  The  hues  are 
named  by  their  initial  letter,  while  the  tone-values  are  numbered, 
No.  i  being  the  lightest.  W  is  the  symbol  for  white,  g  for  grey,  and 
X  is  used  for  black.  The  unit  of  tone-variation  is  the  unit  of 
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variation  between  the  spectrum  hues,  and  is  constant  throughout 
the  chart. 

On  a  glance  at  the  chart,  Y 3  will  be  first  observed  because  it  is 
the  most  intense  colour  of  a  high  tone-value  in  a  darker  ground.  The 
other  spectrum  colours  will  be  readily  seen  because  of  their  intensity. 
This  band  is  the  key  to  the  chart.  Two  dimensions  of  colour  are 
represented  in  the  chart,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each 
square  of  colour  is  at  its  maximum  intensity,  and  may  be  graded  off 
into  grey,  making  the  third  dimension.  Nine  notan -variations  are 
selected,  because  two  stages  above  spectrum  Y  brings  a  stage  nearly 
white,  and  two  stages  below  spectrum  B  brings  a  stage  approx¬ 
imately  black.  In  using  the  chart  the  third  dimension  is  visualized, . 
but  a  key  to  assist  visualization  may  be  made  b*y  dividing  an  intensity- 
bar  (Fig.  e,  PI.  7)  into  five  equal  parts.  Pure  grey  may  then  be 
termed  g4 ;  the  hue  slightly  greyed — g1.  A  hue  which  is  slightly  tinged 
with  the  colour  of  another  hue  may  be  represented  thus — 4Y0, 
meaning  yellow  slightly  tinged  with  orange  ( 0 ). 

Use  of  the  Chart 

The  chart  is  invaluable  in  training  the  student  in  colour-com¬ 
position  as  well  as  providing  him  with  a  simple  code  for  describing 
and  determining  colour.  Schemes  of  colour  may  be  written  as 
formulae  to  aid  the  memory  when  sketching  or  when  studying 
masterpieces.  Also,  an  approach  to  colour-appreciation  may  be  made 
by  translating  a  colour-scheme  from  an  Old  Master  or  Oriental  design 
into  a  formula,  and  asking  the  class  to  retranslate  and  compose  this 
scheme.  When  the  various  schemes  have  been  submitted  the  original 
may  then  be  shown  and  compared.  Each  student  retranslates  the 
formula  through  the  medium  of  his  chart.  He  is  guided  to  the  mass- 
values — as  the  largest  mass  is  marked  “  +  the  smallest  “ — ”.  Form¬ 
ulae  may  readily  be  taken  from  the  works  of  Brangwyn,  Sheringham, 
Russell-Flint,  and  The  Book  of  Kells. 

The  formula  may  be  written  thus — 

6B  8  ■  =  Blue  deep  slightly  greyed. 

5 R,  1 Y,  3O,  +  4 Rg\  SBG,  yO,  4 YGS\  W~. 
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By  J.  W.  T.  Vinall,  A.R.C.A.,  F.R.S.A. 

This  book  is  intended  to  supply  ready  information  to  the  teacher,  while  it 
avoids  difficult  technicalities.  Without  laying  down  any  rigid  plan  of  work, 
it  indicates  exercises  graduated  in  difficulty,  presupposing  that  the  child -has 
progressed  beyond  the  very  first  exercises,  and  is  ready  for  more  delicate 
renderings  with  pastel  and  with  crayon  or  coloured  pencil.  The  book  is  divided 
into  three  main  sections,  dealing  with  Crayon  Work,  Pastel  Work,  and  Design. 
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ART  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

By  Lawrence  M.  Halpin 

A  practical  handbook  on  the  fundamental  methods  of  Art  instruction  for 
teachers  in  all  grades  -of  schools,  where  Art  is  recognized  as  a  definite  part  of 
the  school  curriculum. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  gives  a  brief  review  of  the  standards  of  attainment 
that  may  be  aimed  at  in  the  Infant  School,  the  Junior  School,  and  the  Senior 
School,  followed  by  teaching  notes  and  exercises  in  colour  work,  light  and 
shade,  object  drawing,  landscape,  memory  and  imaginative  drawing,  etc. 
Suggested  syllabuses  for  various  grades  of  pupils,  with  details  of  lessons,  form 
a  feature  of  the  book.  A  section  is  included  on  the  appreciation  of  Art,  with 
an  indication  of  the  method  of  approach. 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  108  pp.,  fully  illustrated.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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The  “Art  for  All”  Drawing  Series  is  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  Art  Education 
designed  to  awaken  and  develop  the  student’s  latent  artistic  powers.  The 
method  of  teaching  is  fully  explained  by  means  of  a  system  of  drawing  in  stages. 

The  Series  is  composed  of  twelve  sections,  and  each  section  contains  several 
books. 
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Arranged  on  similar  lines  to  the  “Art  for  All” 
Drawing  Series  by  the  same  Artist.  Consists  of 
beautifully  printed  illustrations  in  colour  showing 
a  number  of  pictures  in  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  giving  clear  instructions  for  obtaining 
the  ultimate  results. 

I.  Landscape  IV.  Trees. 

II.  Flowers.  V.  Boats  and  Ships. 

III.  Fruit. 

Each  book  24  pp.,  profusely  illustrated  in  colour,  lOf  in.  by  8f  in.  2s.  6d.  net. 

PASTEL  SERIES 

This  Series  is  uniform  with  the  Artist’s  “Art  for 
All”  Water-Colour  Series. 

“The  exercises  are  carefully  graded  and  provide  the 
student  with  an  interesting  scheme  of  work.” — Practical 
Education. 

I.  Common  Objects. 

II.  Flowers. 

III.  Landscape  (Buildings). 
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By  BOROUGH  JOHNSON,  S.G.A. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  PENCIL  DRAWING 

With  a  Foreword  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  R.A.,  and  a  Note 
on  Pencil  Drawing  by  Selwyn  Image 
In  his  Foreword,  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  R.A.,  says — 

“  This  book  is  written  by  an  artist  whose  fine  draughtsmanship,  sincere  observation, 
and  feeling  for  character  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  recommendation  from  me. 

"The  high  quality  of  his  work  proves  him  to  he  well  able  to  help  others  by  his  teaching. 

“  To  artists  and  art  students,  and,  indeed,  to  all  those  who  appreciate  good  drawing, 
this  book  should  prove  most  useful.” 

FIGURE  and  LANDSCAPE  DRAWING  are  carefully  dealt  with  and  freely  illustrated. 
“  This  excellently  produced  volume  is  both  written  and  illustrated  by  a  well-known 
draughtsman,  and  is  designed  for  the  student  to  whom  it  can  be  recommended.  .  .  .  The 
numerous  plates  of  his  own  drawings  are  very  good.” — The  Studio. 

Size  11£  in.  by  8f  in.,  cloth  gilt,  with  70  full-page  plates  of  beautifully  reproduced 
drawings.  21s.  net. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  PENCIL 

This  book  is  designed  primarily  to  assist  art  students  and  artists  desirous  of  adding  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  pencil  drawing.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first,  each  illustration  is  followed  by  a  section  of  the  same  size  as  the  original, 
accompanied  by  analytical  notes  on  the  methods  employed  by  the  artist.  The  second 
section  consists  of  a  gallery  of  miscellaneous  pencil  studies. 

“  A  very  valuable  aid  to  the  enthusiastic  student  in  developing  his  own  appropriate 
method  of  work.” — Journal  of  the  National  Society  of  Art  Masters. 

Size  1 1 J  in.  by  8f  in.,  cloth  gilt,  with  62  full-page  plates.  16s.  net. 

A  PORTFOLIO  OF  RAPID  STUDIES  OF  MOVEMENT 

From  the  Nude  Figure 

This  portfolio  is  designed  especially  for  the  student  of  art.  The  studies  have  been  made 
rapidly,  the  chief  objective  being  to  catch  particular  poses.  The  coloured  plate  is  finished 
in  detail. 

”  To  the  intelligent  life  student  these  studies  will  be  of  great  assistance.” — Journal  of 
the  National  Society  of  Art  Masters. 

Size  17  in.  by  11  in.  Ten  sheets  in  sanguine  colour  and  one  coloured  plate.  5s.  net. 

FIGURE  DRAWING  AND  PORTRAITURE  IN  LEAD 
PENCIL,  CHALK,  AND  CHARCOAL 

An  instructional  work  on  figure  drawing  which  will  appeal  not  only  to  the  student,  but 
to  all  interested  in  art. 

In  demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  196  pp.,  fully  illustrated.  25s.  net. 


Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Parker  St.,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2 
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